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ABSTRACT 

The views of thirty corporate executives were 
examined and analyzed on the role and usefulness of various types of 
formal^ informal, and continuing educational experiences as 
preparation for successful careers in business management. Personal 
interviews were conducted with each executive, with similarities of 
attitudes and recommendations statistically summarized in the data 
analysis. The lack of meaningful correlative indices among the 
variables which related educational background and experience to 
senior executive achievement lent support to the premise that there 
is not necessarily a predictable cause/effect relationship. As a 
group, the respondents favored an undergraduate liberal arts 
orientation for executive career preparation. Respondents from 
scientific or technically oriented companies tended to advise those 
interested in a specific technology to pursue that course, and then 
add a Master's degree in Business Administration, and broaden their 
education later. However, educatioiiial background was clearly not held 
to be an important factor in the evaluation of candidates for top 
management. What appeared to count most at that level was the 
person's over-all ability, wn-jc record, future promise, and the 
extent to which they are sensitive towe.rd, and can work with and 
through other people. (TA) 
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'*A great society is a society in 
which its men of business think 
greatly of their Junctions," 

Alfred North Whitehead 
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FOREWORD 

I hope that the study here presented will prove useful to busi- 
nt'jii curriculu;:: planiers, career counselors, young people thinking of 
entering* tue managemcr field and, even, men and women who have already 
ost'iblished thenscxves in management careers, I believe the study's 
findings .should also be of interest to anyone wishing to learn more 
about Che nature of business leadership and what people engaged in this 
role tend to think and do. 

Yet whatever usefulness the reader may find in these pages can- 
not possibly match thr benefits that I myself have derived in preparing 
nhe study. Not only have I had the experience of an intensive, system- 
atic and very meaningful intellectual and academic exercise, but most 
enjoyabie of ail^ in the development of my data for the study, I have 
had the privilege of talking privately, frankly, and at considerable 
length with a nuniber of the most distinguished and influential leaders 
of American business. I am deeply grateful to these busy executives 
for taking my inquiry seriously, for giving me so generously of their 
time, and for so forthrlghtly responding to my questions. I feel per- 
scMially enriched by the experience. Since paraphrasing is always in- 
adequate, and particularly so when one Is dealing with people of the 
insight and articulateness of those whom I interviewed for this study, 
1 have reproduced extensive excerpts from the interviews verbatim, thus 
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rnii li-i- rhe respondents to sp_ak for themselves. In a very real 
•;.:ns'.i, tiuTcfore, these business leaders are my co-authors, although 
It is, of course, only I who air) responsible for the analysis to which 
their views are here subjected. 

I would also like to express my thanks to several other in- 
dividuals who in Inportant ways assisted me wlt!i study, Ernest 
Arhuckle, Chairman of the licard of the Wells Fargo Bank and former Dean 
o: -uirord'H Graduate Sehool of Business, helped formulate and sharpen 
thv iu-ii^ of the project. Professor Janies E. Howell, also of Stanford 
I'DivcrsLty and co-author of, among other signlticant v.Drks, the highly 
rt't-. ir(]e<i Ford Foundation report on Hl{>h^^r Education for Business , offered 
valii.:i)le su^;^:estlons in re^>3rd to the conceptual structuring of the 
study. Richard Holton, former Dean of the University of Cal if oruii: ' s 
c;raduate Business School at Berkeley, and Professor David Re^^zan, also 
of the Berkeley Business School, contributed helpful advice for the study's 
research design. John Van Swearingen, a former student of mine, assisted 
me with the quantitative aspects of the analysis. And Professor V. Vichit 
Vadakan of Holden Gate University was kind enough to review with me both 
the study^s research design and its statistical components. 

My gratitude also goes to the members of my doctoral disserta- 
tion conmiittee: H/. John G. Neukom, former Director of McKinsey and Com- 
pany; Dean Allen J. Zahn of the Graduate School of Management of Golden 
Gate University; and Dr. Otto Butz, Golden Gate University's president. 
Tliey have painstakingly gone over the manuscript with me at different 
i^tages of its development and their criticisms and suggestions have re-- 
suited In a much sounder and more scholarly end product than would other- 
wise have been possible. 
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principal dissertation adviser. An outstanding scholar and teacher in 
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study. It was as a student in his doctoral seminar, "Dynamics of Con- 
tenporary ^VT^criCrin Civilization/* that I first l.>ecame seriously inter-^ 
L'steci in the s'lbject of the inquiry. And it was his enthusiasm, encour- 
agttfTii'nt, jrid high standards that energized and guided me as my work 
pro.^ressed. For more tha?,' a semester we held long weekly laiee tings in his 
(•t'l'ice^ /loln^; over both the (Conceptual framework and the data for the 
prujcv-'t. And despite his ve»*y busy schedule, he put aside his own 
writings aid devoted many hours to a most conscientious editing and re- 
working of my manuscript. His caring, help, and support have been an 
inspiration to me personally and au invaluable contribution to the com- 
pilation of the study. 

Last, but not least, I want to express my love and gratitude to 
my wife, Marlene. Also a student in tlie Golden Gate University doctoral 
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as a mother, and her months of help to me as my stf^no^;rapher and typist, 
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CHATTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The subject of these pages is the role of education In the 
d*ve]opintnt of successful business managers. The study inquires into 
tht' tomparative usefulness of vario-is types of education for manage- 
Tient. And it probes the significance of those educational experiences 
ir; n.'LatiDn to other factors that appear to contribute to successful 
rian.c^;eriai careers. 

My originil intention was to approach the subject through an 
analysis of the wrif.inps of business educators, Wliat, I planned to ask, 
do ou*- business professors think is most relevant and beneficial by way 
of educational preparation for management? Being rnyself a teacher of 
business adninistra ti on, such an approach seemed the most natural in 
terms of my own career interests. It also stiemed the most meaningful 
from an educatiorial point of view. For is it not the country's business 
educators who plan and have chat<3;e of our various business education 
curricula? Ana are they, therefore, not also the proper authorities for 
setting its objectives and assessing its effectiveness? 

1 have, of course, every confidence in the purposef ulness of 
Ar.erican business education. And I know first-hand of the dedication 
of our business professors to serving the educational needs of the 
management professions. Yet the more I reflected on these basic questions, 
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the more an uncertainty arose in my mind that I suspect has troubled 
other business educators as well. Most of us in academia, even in our 
business schools, have had little actual management experience ourselves. 
How, then, can we be sure that our views as to the most useful educa-- 
tional experiences for successful careers in management are, in fact, 
sufficient? And to the extent they nay not be, would not a compendium 
of these views suffer from the same limitation? 

Clearly, it therefore seemed to me, the efforts of business 
educators to develop effective educational preparation for managers has 
need for input from another, and equally important quarter. Ve must 
lock to the experierces and insights of professional managers, and 
particularly those whose careers in management have been the most success 
ful. What can these practitioners tell us about the role of education 
in the development of managerial skills? What types, forms, and sequence 
of educational experiences have they found most valuable in their own 
development? what educational preparation^ do they look for in their 
colleagues? Wliat kinds of educational choices would they recommend to 
young people embarking on a managerial career? And, more generally, wiiat 
do they have to say about the relation of different types of educational 
experiences to what they believe are other key requirements of success 
as a manager in today's world? 

Not that the view^s of business executives should be considered 
more definitive than those of business educators. While the latter may 

^Before taking up a second career in teaching, I was fortunate 
enough to have had some ten years of administrative and management ex- 
perience in industry. 
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be too far removed from the action to see its full comnlexities, the 
former may be too close to it to realize all of its possible long-range 
implications. And while the business educator may incline toward too 
great concern with conceptualization, the successful manager may be too 
prone simply to generalize from his own experiences. What is obviously 
needed is a mutually-informing and reciprocally-corrective synthesis of 
both perspectives. Business educators must incorporate the experiences, 
intuitions and reflections of successful managers. And the latter can 
k;ain from the systematic research and analysis of the academic student 
of business. Only to the extent we achieve such a synthesis as the basis 
for our various kinds of management preparation and education, can we be 
sure that our development of managers is as effective as v^e can possibly 
nake it . 

What I believe has handicapped us in achieving this objective 
is a serious gap in our knowledge. We are not without explicit and im- 
plicit educational theories and' a great deal of popular speculation 
about the significance of education as a factor in the development of 
successful managers. What we are lacking, however, is systematic, 
empirical research on the views of management practitioners. For though 
we often adnire or criticize these people for their managerial perform- 
ance, ve have paid little attention to their thinking about the work 
they are engaged in and the educational preparation and other character- 
istics it requires, 

is with the ain of helping to remedy this deficiency in our 
knowledge that I hav2 undertaken the present study. Most generally, my 
research is designed to assess the part played by education in the 
context of all the ingredients that top-level -imerican executives 
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believe are essential for effective responses to the challenges of con- 
temporary management. My hope is that besides the light it sheds on the 
role of education in the development of successful managers, the study 
will also add scope and depth to our understanding of the function of 
inanagexen t itself. 

There seeas little need to underline the significance of an 
inquir>- into the educational and other elements of the managerial role. 
Our technologically-advanced society, with its capital-intensive, large- 
scale units require an ever-growing number of highly competent mana{;ers.^ 
Furthemere, the continuing rise in material and social €ixpec tat ions, the 
changing attitudes and aspirations of the work force and the "new con- 
straints resulting from environmental considerations and governnient 
policy, place ever more exacting demands on those entrusted vith the 
managerial role. It is, indeed, hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
fate of our society — and of other advanced industrial nations as well — 
critically depends on how effectively this role is discharged. Clearly, 
then, our understanding of what management today involves and our ability 
to develop future managers accordingly, will make a decisive difference 
in the shape and quality of our future. 

Given the co:np laxities of what we are dealing with, the research, 
data, and conclusions here presented can at best be a beginning. I 
urgently hope that they will stimulate extensive further analysis — cf the 



^See the sociologist Daniel Bellas analysis cf this de\-elopr-ent 
and its consequences in rxis The Coming of Post-Ind;is trial Society , Kev 
York, Basic Books, 1973, 
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people who today hold different levels of managerial positions, of the 
dimensions ot their responsibilities, and of the elements of their prepa- 
ration, including various types of formal and informal education. The 
subject requires and deserves it. 
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QIAPTER 2 
METHODOLOGY 

This is a study of the views of corporate executives on the role 
and usefulness of various t>^es of formal, informal, and continuing 
educational experiences ss preparation for successful careers in busi- 
ness management. The views presented and analyzed are those of senior 
executives of large corporate organizations. 

The basic methodology of the study was that of personal inter- 
views. The interviews focused on three general questions. Kow do high- 
level executives retrospectively evaluate their ovn educational exper- 
iences, particularly during their undergraduate years? What under- 
graduate, t,raduate, professional or continuing education experiences do 
these executives believe have been most valuable to them throughout 
their careers as managers? And, in light of their ovn professional and 
personal experiences as managers, what recommendations regarding educa- 
tional experiences would these executives make to today's yomg people 
who plan to enter managerial careers and aspire to top executive positions? 

Use of Personal Interviews 
It vas decided early in the planning for the study to utilize 
personal intervievs, rather than mailed questionnaires. The methodology 
or personal interviews seer>ed preferable on several grounds. For one 
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thing, though a mailed questionnaire might be directed to the president 
of a conpany, there would be no way of knowing whether it was actually 
completed by the person addressed or a secretary or administrative 
assistant. Secondly, the study not only aimed to probe the respond- 
ents' thinking and attitudes but also, necessarily, utilised a niiinber 
of abstract concepts. Terms, for example, such as '^liberal arts/' 
•'educational experiences/' r.nd "humanities" have a number of shades of 
meaning to which it would be difficult to do justice in a mailed ques- 
ticnnaire. In a personal interview, by contrast, ambiguities of defi-- 
nition can be clarified more easily. And finally, the face-to-face 
interview has the advantage of permitting open-ended questions, Tliese 
offer respc>ndents opportunity to introduce more complex perspectives and 
tuller data than is likely zo be developed through the typically brief 
responses elicited by a written questionnaire. 

In retrospect, the trade-off chat was made in favor of greater 
depth of questions, rather than nuribers, turned out to have been well 
worthwhile. Several of the people interx^iewed indicated that they felt 

T^ore willing respond to cuesti^^'^s ^^^^ rh^-^ - »t-o •.^^ 

o ^ ^,«wOwi — =1. tn^i^ a. ^erss^n^tc-person 

discission, ar.d to go into their answers more .xtensivelv, than would 
have been the case had they been asked to respond to a formal question- 
naire, rkS one interviewee vciimteered: 

Let z;e make one coment to you. I think that 
your approach to having interviews is far better 
than sending a questionnaire. I mist get at least 
two each month. As much as I would really like to 
help, and some of the subjects that they want you tc 
ccmTiient on are extremely vital to Ar^erican business 
and cur free enterprise system, or our cc-antry in 
general, it is very, very difficult to get the tire 
to sit drwT. and put your thoughts doijn on paper, I 
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think this way where we can chat for a while is far 
better,-^ 



Selection of Respondents 

Ideally, a systematic study of rhe ideas of business leaders on 
the role and usefulness of different types of educational preparation 
for a successful Ti^anagerial career should be based on a representative 
national sample of all individuals in top executive positions. Within 
the available resources, however, the collection of such data was not 
feasible* Instead, a judgnent sarr.ple of business leaders was selected--- 
people in senior executive positions in a wide range of variously sized 
industries headquartered in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The sample selection be.t^an with a list of companies taken from 
the Los Angeles T imes Rosters of California's 100 top industrial com- 
panies, top financial institutions, top insTirance finns, the 10 tcp 
utility corporations, and 10 top transportati^jn finss.*^ 

Mere than tvo-thirds of the coinpanies selected are also in-- 
eluded on one of the 1975 Fortune 500 or Fifty Largest lists,^ The 
Fortune ranking by sales, assets, and net incone is shown on Table 



^Resoondent 13, 



"California's Leading Coroanies, 19~4, Reprinted fro::: the Los 
ngeles Tiires , Sunday, Hav 12, 197- 



-^The 500 Larcesr Industrial Ccnrpanies, Fortune , Mav, 1975, p, 
205. The Second 500 Largest Industrial Corporations, Fortune , June, 
1975, 120- The Fortune Directory- of the Largest Xon~Indus trial 
Corporations. Fortune , July, 1975, p. 11^. 
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TABLE 1. COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THIS STLTDY AND 
THEIR RANKINGS ACCORDING TO FORTUNE IN 1975 



Company 



Fortune^s 1000 Largest 

Industrial Companies Fortune's 

Ranked by; Top 50 

Sales Assets Net Income Directories 



Aii}erican President Lines 
Aiapex 

Areata National 
Bank of Acoerica 
California Canners and 

Growers 
California Pacific 

Utilities 
Crocker National Bank 
Crown Zellt3rbach 
Del Monte 
Di Giorgio 
Envirotech 

Fairchild Camera and 

Instrunent 
Fibreboard 
Firemen's Fund of 
America Insurance 

(Subsidiary' of Aneri- 

can Express) 
Foremost-McKesson 
Hewlett-Packard 
Hyatt 

Industrial Indemnity 
(Division of Crum 
and Forster) 

^-2.iser Industries 

Levi Strauss 

Pacific Gas and Electric 
Pacific Telephone 

(Subsidiary of ATST) 
Potlatch 
Saga 

Southern Pacific 

Spreckels Sugar 

(Division of Anistar)^ 

Standard Oil of 
California 

Wells Fargo 

Vest Coast Life Insur- 
ance 

(Division of Xationvlce 
Life) 



513^ 
566^ 



109 
192 
333 
562^ 

421 

489 



125 



3i+0 



191 



16^ 
38^ 



10] 
229 
428 
54^ 

380 
416 



123 
278 



296 



271^ 
123^ 



36 



71 

476 
141^ 

233 



123 



235 
235 



15^ 



3C, h 



29' 



5^ 



1 ?c 



-^3 
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e Fifty Largest Utilities, Fortune , 
ta shown for Amstar. 

ta shown for American Telephone and Telegraph, 
ta shovn for American Express. 
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I believe that the geographic concentration of the respondents 
in the San Franc i.s.:o Kay Area does not reduce the significance of the 
findinc^s. It should be noted that all the selected companies are engaged 
in interstate businC'ss, and many are luultinational as well. All cf the 
eKt'oucivcs inrerviewed, moreover, have also had educational and/or 
i^.anacenient ex.perience in other parts of the country. 

The respondents in this sti-.dy were selected on the basis cf 
their reinc key execj.tivcs of major corporations. For well-known 
niotoricj»L reasons, top executives of American corporations have tended 
to be caacasi/in Tales. Reflecting this fact, the sample interviewed is 
dr^wn tror this £:roup. That is to say, it does not include executives 
iron nir.ority ;-roups or fe-ales. I believe that this concentration of 
Caucasian males in this research does not diminish the significance cf 
rrry rindin^^s. Kcwever, as riore indi\-Lduals fro:s non-caucasian backgrounds 
and women fill top executive positions, they, too, should be sinilarly 
studied with a view to discern if the results would be the saae. 

S anple Sire 

Early ir. the planning of this study it was established that the 
sice of the :ud.;:ment «ar.ple would be at least 25, Long lead-time was 
r.eecea to arrang:e tor L=nter\-iews ^-itii these busy executives. Thirtv- 
two companies were contacted. Only three of them did not participate, 
.aat ^ert the top mianagement of 29 companies w^illing to participate in 
tne study. ^n one or the participatimc; companies, both the president 
arc the vice-*chai— an o: the board of directors agreed to be inter- 
viewea. ^n the ena, 3D respondents from 29 different companies contrib- 
uted their time and interest to this research. 
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(>>^er 90 percent of the respondents were either the president or 
chairairn of their corporation. The remainder held th" positions of 
senior vice president or vice chainnan. See Table 2. 

An alphabetical listing of all the respondents is show.i in Table 
3. It should be noted that the executives interviewed did not place any 
restriction on the use of the data for the purpose of this research 
project. 

One striding aspect of the study turned out tc be the candor 
with which the interviewees responded. Verbatim quotations not only on 
educational but also social, economic, and political issues enhance the 
analysis and interpretations of the data collected. A system of ran- 
donily selected code numbers is substituted for the footnote references 
of the respondents' direct quotations. The key to the cede is secured 
in a safety deposit box held by the President of Golden Gate University 
and, besides the author, is kno-.n only to the members of his dissertation 
ccrnnittee, including the President of Golden Gate University, who has 
sen.-ed as principal adviser for the dissertation. .\11 three ces-bers of 
the dissertation cor:nittee read the transcripts of the interviews prior 
tc the s-jbstituticn cf code r.imbers fcr r.a.-nes. 
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TABLE 2. NAMES OF COMPANIES IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 
INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY AND LISTING OF RESPOJ^ENTS' 

JOB TITLES 



Name of Coippanv 



President Chairman Other 



American President Lines 
.Liipex 

Arcat;. National 
Bank of America 

California Canners and Growers 

California Pacific Utilities 

Crocker National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach 

Del Monte 

Di Giorgio 

Lnvirotech 

rairchild Camera and Instrument 
Fibreboard 

Firenien's Fund of Anierica Insurance 
Fo rezxos t -McKe s son 
Hewlett-Packard 
Hyatt 

Industrial Indeianlt^- 
Kaiser Industries 
Levi Strauss 

Pacific Gas and Electric 
Pacific Telephone 
Pctiatch 
Saga 

Southern Pacific 
Spreckels Sugar 
Standard Oil of California 
Wells Fargo 

West Coast Life Insurance 
TOTAL 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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Senior Vice President, Assistant to the Chairaan of the Board 
'Vice Chaiman of the Board 
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The Interview 

All 30 interviews were conducted during normal business hours 
at each respondent's office. It was so arranged partly as a matter of 
convenience for the busy interviewees and partly to use a place familiar 
and comfortable for them. 

The length of discussion time varied. The interviews usually 
lasted for about one hour. Verbatim transcripts were made and sub- 
sequently used to analyze the responses • 

Prior to conducting the interview, each respondent was made 
aware of the general purpose of the study. This was done in a letter 
requesting the interview. The explanation was reviewed again just prior 
to conducting the actual interview. As it turned out, this seemed help- 
ful in establishing good rapport and open communication between the 
lespondents and the interviewer. 

An interview guide was employed in order to structure the sessions 
so as to ensure that the same subject areas would be covered with each 
respondent. The following questions were asked of each executive: 

V h.it brought you to (name of the company) ? 

The major purpose of the first question was to open up the 
discussion. Jt was also intended to develop a line of conversation that 
would disclose whether the respondent was recruited from outside the 
organization as a top executive, progressed through the corporate 
hierarchy, or had arrived at his position by some other route. 

Was there anything in your formal schooling or informal educa- 
tion that particularly helped you to t^repare for a top mana^ ^ement 
position? 
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T\\is broad question was intended to elicit an assessment by the 
respondents of the strengths and relevance of their academic preparation. 
It was also concerned with determining whether the person's educational 
background was general or technical. Other questions probed for any 
additional factors that the respondent considered important. Was it the 
substance or content of the particular educational experience that he 
considered of greatest value? Or was it its form, the analytical skills 
it helped to deveJop, or some other aspect of the subject matter or 
methodologies studied? 

In reflectin>^ on your educational background, do you feel that 
you would like to have included an_y other educational experiences that 
would have helped you as an executive ? 

The question asked each respondent to identify and discuss any 
weaknesses in his educational experiences as he v' /ed them in retro- 
spect, particularly as regards preparing him for his responsibilities as 
a high level executive. It was anticipated that responses could range 
from "no weakness'' to indications of dissatisfaction with the forms of 
learning or gaps in specific subject matter. 

Have you participated in any of the advanced management pro- 
grams or special seminars such as those offered by the American Manage- 
ment Association, Conference Board or others ? 

Tliis question began the segment of the interview that dealt 
with the interviewees' educational experiences since college. The dis- 
cussions generated from this question included the respondents' descrip- 
tion of such post-college educational experiences as formal courses, 
seminars or self-study programs. The respondents were asked to evaluate 
the kinds of experiences they believed most useful or desirable. 
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Does your company provide organization development or management 
development programs? 

This question was designed to determine what additional educa- 
tional experiences were available within the OiTganization, and on what 
basis. The discussion probed the executives* attitudes toward company- 
sponsored in-house education and on the subject of company financial 
support for other types ot education for its employees. Also discussed 
was the interviewees' views about the relationship between continuing 
education and executive achievement. 

What advice would you give your best friend*s son or daughter as 
to how to prepare themselves to become an effective executive ? 

It was expected that the discussion of this question would lead 
to specific course^work, college and program recommendations. As it 
turned out, the question evinced responses which were broader ranging 
than the previous queries. Subsequent discussion in this area included 
suggested counseling techniques and comments on actual situations with 
the respondents' own children as well as those of their £jriends. 

Would you recommend that there should be a break in the formal 
education process or should young people go straight through ? 

This question was introduced to develop discussion of the mix 
and sequence of a wide range of educational and cultural, as well as 
work experience. These included such activities as travel, part-time 
work during high school, full-time working between high school and 
college, specialized work experience between college and graduate work, 
as well as other possibilities. This portion of the interview was con- 
cerned with finding what, if any, consensus there might be on the subject, 
based on the interviewees' own career experience?*. 
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Let^s as sume you decided to take early retirement. The board of 
director s has asked you to be chairman of the selection committee for 
your own replacement, Wliat criteria would you consider ? 

This area of discussion had several objectives. What factors are 
important in the selection of a high level executive? Uliat relevance, 
if any, does educational background or achievement have in the selection 
of mana^jement? Is the relevance of education different during various 
phases of executive career development? To what extent are plans of 
nanageraent succession formalized? And. if so, what criteria are con- 
sidered? 

It was assumed that educational background is only one of 
several factors considered by top executives in evaluating candidates 
for high level management positions. Qualitatively, how important are 
educational experiences as related to other factors also given consider- 
ation? 

Regarding the kind of discussion we have been having, are there 
any questions that I should have asked that 1 didn't ask? 

This question had two objectives. The executives interviewed 
might introduce a new. Important area not previously considered in the 
research design. The question also inipTies that the interview is clos- 
ing and offers the respondent an opportunity to summarize in his view 
the most salient aspects of the relationship between education and 
executive career achievement or to make any other closing remarks. 
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. \nalysls of th e Data 

The analysis of the results of this study takes two directions. 
Similarities of attitudes and recommendations are statistically sum- 
marized. And the study also reports individual responses where they 
serve to clarify the intensity of attitudes that cannct otherwise be 
adequately measured. There is no conflict in the findings between the 
statistics and the qualitative data. 

As part c. the statistical analysis, the data collected in the 
30 interviews were subjected to multiple correlations and a factor 
analysis.^ Under ideal conditions the results of a factor analysis 
would that each interview question and response is related to its 

own ; K-'Cific area of information. The factor analysis separated the 
questions into nine different factors. ITiere was not, however, any 
clear pattern isolating factors by questions. 

The lack of meaningful correlative indices among the variables 
which relate educational background and experiences to senior exec- 
utive achievement lends support to the premise that there is not nec- 
essarily a predictable cause/effect relationship. Tliis in itself is an 
Important finding. 

TVic statlr.tics presented include: 

(1) The frequencies of responses to each of the specific 
question areas included within the standard interview 
guide. 



^Stanford University's Stanford Computation Center Quick SPSS, 
version 03.0 based on 20 variables and 30 cases. Subprogram FACTOR, 
PA2 with VARIMAX orthogonal rotation. 
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Cross-tabulations^ of the responses in order to test 
for significant relationships. The variables tested 
were taken from a summary of responses to the ques- 
tions included in the interview guide which are dis- 
cussei in the previous section of this report. 



so known as '^contingency tables." 
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PART TWO 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA AND FINDINGS 
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SECTION I 
COLLEGE 
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CHAPTER 3 
PATHS TO TO? MANAGEMENT 



The cponing interview question asks what brought the executives 
to the top manag/.^ment of their companies* The responses were sorted 
into four different paths, as shown in Table 4, 

TAiiLE 4, PAI-HS, AS K.' PORTED BV EXECUTIVES. 
TO T]]E TOP MANAHEMENT Or THEIR COMPANIES 

Absol ute Rel ative 

^^A ^^ '^'op Managemen t Frequency Frequency 

(Percent) 

Outside recruitraent ]] 37 

Promoted from within 14 46 

Family 3 10 

Founder of the company 2 7 

TOTAJ, ]J0 JoO 

More than 80 percent of the executives interviewed were pro- 
fessional managers in that they were either recruited from outside the 
firm or developed within the firm for the responsibility of general 
management. Those who became top management thronj»h family ownership 
or were themselves the corporate founders also had participated in 
graduate schools of business, management programs or graduate technical 
programs. All respondents interviewed had at least one college degree. 

The corporate executives who were recruited from outside the 
company offered several explanations of their reasons for making a change. 
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Often, they expressed a need for more challenge; there was, however, 
general consensus. Some typical responses were as follows: 

For the second time in my life, I was in a com- 
pany in an unhappy situation. There were so many 
opportunities that the company was not taking advan- 
tage of. We had a $300 million operation that could 
really grow. Everything was going for us. We had a 
technical base for research and a good market posi- 
tion. We've got to move aggressively, was my think- 
ing. So, I told Georj/,e that either you run it or Jet 
ne do something else with the company. I was not 
being true to myself or the company. I enjoy compe- 
tition. 

(Then, an offer caTie along.) We, my wife and I, 
considered if it was right for me and right for us. 
She said that she was not ready to hang up the gloves 
after getting the children grown. 

It was time to get repotted.^ 
****** 

I had been with for 28 years, alto- 
gether. I left the service and went to work for 
them. Became the chairman and chief executive officer. 
... it was pretty obvious they weren't going to have 
a lot of capital with which to do things to maintain 
a broad enough position in the business. I had 
brought the company back from losing about $30 million 
a year to where last year it made about $120-$I30 
million. . . It was strictly in the busi- 
ness. . . You couldn't do things on a broader scale. 
Then, the opportunity to come here developed as more 
of an interest thing. . . The other thing waa that 
I think there is just something wrong to stay with 
one company. You begin to get the feeling that your 
skills are not really transf errable . 

Question ; It is interesting that (Respondent 22) 
said it was time to get repotted. 

Yes. 1 feel tiie same way. has done 

this, too. He has changed fields and I am not so sure 
that I don't want to change fields again some d^y. It 



no 



^Respondent 22. 
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does a lot for the young people in the organization 
if you are doing the job of getting them along. . . 
I get more of a thrill out of doing a job of develop- 
ing people in the company than I do out of anything 
else,^ 

it i( -k -k -k -k 

I have been in the business all my 

life. I graduated from the University of California 
at Berkeley in food technology, so I had an indication 
very early that I was going to get into the food in- 
dustry. Right out of college I went to work for 

• That was in 1940, I became president of that 



company in 1962 and then moved to Chicago vliere the 
headquarters were, I was president and chief exec- 
utive officer of (that company) from 1962 

to 1967, I decided to return to California where my 
family had grown up and viiere I had been born and 
raised. The opportunity came in 1967 to come back 
and head up (the present company) which was kind of 
an exciting company in that it had just been formed 
about nine years prior to that, I jumped at the 
chance to come back.^^ 

****** 

Another corporate president in his early AO's whose background 

includes an engineering degree, a law degree, and an MBA, commenting on 

his outside recruitment: 

I came as a result of an executive recruiter 
calling me and askin)^; me if I would like to consider 
this job. I, to this day, don't know how he happened 



to get my name,' 



***** 



The first degree in my career was a bachelor's 
in chemical engineering. I went to Montana State 
University before World War II, then joined the Navy. 
I earned a doctorate in physics from Lehigh Univer- 
sity after that. Subsequently, I joined Bell Telephone 



9 

Respondent 7. 
^^Respondeml 9. 
^^^Gspondent 10, 
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J.abs as a research scientist and developed the inven- 
tion that brought international fame to me. I was 
then offered a professorship at Harvard. I took it, 
but with a cut in salary. It was good for me to have 
done it. . . Then, I got the offer to go to (another 
company). I almost turned it down. It was only a $3 
million business at the time. I was general manager 
of this fledgling operation, with 432 employees, in- 
cluding me, when 1 arrived. I built it into the second 
largest of its type in the world in 10 years time. Then 
I got the offer to come to this company and have been 
here since. That is my career. 

Ve are all prisoners of our own experiences. I 
cannot speak for others. I don't know what it is to 
run a low technology industry. To make light bulbs 
would bore me to death. J wouldn't like to do it, at 
all. 12 

)fe * * * * * 

Most of the executives who became presidents of their firms from 
within the organization had spent the major part of their professional 
careers with the same company. 

One ol the executives interviewed described how he had started 
with his company at the age of 15 and continued doing seasonal work 
during his college years. After military service during World War II, 
he returned to the same organization and had diverse, progressively more 
responsible assignments. 

Another top executive who haS worked for only one company had 
this to say: 

Question : What brought you to (this company)? 

Respondent ; Actually, when I got out of the 
service in February, 1946, I had just really been out 
of college and then into the service and then having 
to decide what industry 1 wanted to join. I decided 



^^Respondent 12. 
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that the insurance industry was the kind of business 
I wanted to be in. I might add, it was a joint de~ 
cision. My wife takes a great deal or credit for 
this. She maintains she influenced me. I was con- 
sidering the investment area and we jointly decided 
that it (insurance) did offer a good opportunity and 
the kind of work that T would enjoy. It turned out 
to be just that, , . My whole career has been with 
it. ^-^ 



****** 



The response from another man, commenting on his long tenure 
with the same firm, was as follows: 

When I got out of school in the depths of the 
depression, there were not many jobs. (This company) 
was all there was, and I really wasn't excited about 
going to work for them. It was really a plum in those 
days and I took it with the idea of being with the 
company temporarily until I could find something that 
I wanted more. 

Temporary has been 41 years in February (1976). 
But I found as time went on it became more of an enjoy- 
ment. There was challenge. I was still not too happy 
about staying with it until I came back from the Navy 
in 1945 and I had a wife and three little daughters to 
take care of. This was secure and seemed to have 
opportunity. By that time, I was a little wiser about 
things. . . 

Aftar coming back from four years in the Navy, I 
realized what a great place it was, what a challenge 
it was, what opportunities there were, that it was a 
clean company. I was working with people who were 
way above average in integrity and dedication; and I 
looked around at other companies that weren't even 
close in my judgment; and so I stayed on happily. I 
have never been sorry at all. I wouldn't have changed 
this for anything in the world. 

****** 



^"'Respondent 14, 
^^Respond^nt 21. 
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•JTie respondents interviewed did not necessarily perceive the 

path to the chief executive's office as part of a conscious plan at the 

beginning of thoir bui^iaess career. As one of the interviewees put it: 

Life is a kaleidoscope. Everything is the result 
or everything else. I never really in my life had any 
specific plans. No ^oal. such as some people say that 
by 45 I must be here on the ladder, or by 50 I must 
have so much money. However, I am not putting down plan- 
ning. Too much of that planning goes on and a great 
deal of frustratiofi results. An unrealized life is 
too degrading. 

I, in my life, h^ve always re.^arded anything that 
I was doing as a challenge to ao the best job I could 
do. If you do a damn ^ood job, somet Ing good will 
happ<."i. 



• . . All through these years, I had no specific 
plan. Every new thing was a challenge. I was happy 
and productive. There was implicit faith in some- 
thing bigger than the company, in the American system. 
If you giv.- more than you get, there h,is got to be 
bO:T. reward for it. In my age group we had the depres- 
sion psychology. If you want to eat — you have to work; 
no give-away, no food stamps, no cradle-to-the-grave. 
Relief was a scourge. You'd rather die than go on re- 
lief. Paddle your own canoe. 



. . . You are a product of your environment and 
time in life,-^^ 



* * ^ # * * 



On the same subject, another respondent offered this reflection; 

There is more in life than becoming a chief exec- 
utive officer. It is much better to set your cap to 
do an increasingly better job of what you are doing. 
We should not overdo the star system. 1^ 



^^Respondent 22. 
16r 

espondent 3. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESPOrJDENTS ' EDUCATIONAI. BACKGROUND 

Th^ undergraduate educational background of the executives in- 
terviewed was, by chance, fairly evenly mixed between general and tech- 
nical. See Table 5. Also, a chi square analysis shows no statistically 
significant relationship between the path to top management, as shown 
in Table 4, and the incidence of a general or technical background, as 
shown in Table 5. 

TABLE 5. UNDERGRAIXJATE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



Educational Orientation 

General 
Technical 
Coinbination 
TOTAL 



Absolute 
Frequency 

14 
13 
3 



30 



Relative 
Fi equency 
(Percent) 

47 



10 



100 



Eighteen cf the respondents had earned 19 graduate degrees asong 
then. The advanced degree areas were primarily MBA's, lav degrees, or 
technical degrees. See Table 6, 
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TABLE 6. RESPONDENTS' GRADUATE DEGREES EARNED 



Absolute Relative 
Decree area Frequency Frequency 

(Percent) 



Business 7 

Law 6 

Technical 5 

Other 1 



TOTAL 19 



37 
32 
26 

5 

100 



As with the undergrac.uate orientation, there is no significant 
correlation between the graduate degree areas and the particular path to 
top management listed in Table 4, 

The educational experiences of the executives interviewed are 
certainly much more inclusive than the formal degrees earned. This in- 
cludes what was learned on rhe job, through travel, and in laanagement 
development programs, seminars, conferences, and so on, 

rne respondents discussed the relationship of their educational 
experiences to their role in top management. They emphasized that al- 
though they had different educational needs during various phases of 
their careers, learning is a life-long process, 

No pvrfect education is possible, No one I know 
has that. Education is not just the years you spend 
in college. I'x'e b^en educating myself all my life, 
I carry around a pretty erzpty bucket, l^m educating 
myself this week on business inatters that relate to a 
broad econouiic spectran. It never steps, 



'Respondent 15, 
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One corporate president observed how the development of values 

is also a part of the formal and informal educational system: 

The education process makes an impact on us. You 
learn sotne things in a positive way. You learn some 
negative things- And, you can really get your teeth 
kicked in — you tend to remember those things. You 
know that the difference between a pat on the back and 
a kick in the ass is only about two feet- You re- 
member when you did do it right and when you didn't 
do it right — or when you ?.ost, I think that things 
do really make an impact. 

When you get that ? and L responsibility, you 
are responsible for the bottom line. You have got to 
make this thing go. Of course, it affects your crien- 
tation, your motivation. It is a value system that 
starts immediately in your education system. 

You start buildiizj^ that value system from the 
time you are a child at six or seven years old and 
proba'^ly even sooner t:-3n tbat. • . I think that 
v^alue GYSteip starts when i :re very, ver^^ young. 

****** 

Y''" cpa have experiences as a result of many 
things ^n childhood, in the military service, in for^ 
mal education and in education that one gets from 
one's bosses and one's peers and being sensitive to 
issues that go on about you all the time. We should 
be continoally learning throughout lite* I look for- 
vard to learning a lot tcncrrow and I have learned a 
lot today.^^ 



"^^Respondent 13. 
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CHAPTER 5 
EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS 

The feature of their education that the respondents inos : fre- 
qiiently singled out for favorable comment pertained not to its r.ubstance 
but its forms and intellectual discipline. It was not the specific sub- 
J--*ct ::satter of their college majors or course work that they viewed as 
nest significant. What appears to have mattered more was the impact of 
their educational experience on their ability to analyze, to think clear- 
ly. and to apply learning to new and different situations. The form of 
education was indicated in 14 of the 39 iDultiple responses made by 2S 
respondents. 

The second -ost frequently mentioned educational strength re- 
lated to the technical education. As would be expecred, cross tabula- 
tions between the type of education (as shown in Table 5) and the \-ar- 
ious undergraduate educational strengths (as shown in Table 7) show a 
significant relationship. A chi square analysis yields signxf icar:ce at 
approximately the .02 level. Simply stated: those who had a technical 
background felt that their technical training was the most important 
ractor, whereas those who had a general educational background felt that 
the form and not the content of education was most important. 
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SIRLNGIHS Or l'NDERGR.\DJATL 


EDUCATION 




Absolute 


Relative 




Frequency 


Frequency 






(Percent) 


rut in uj. euuCciLi on 




36 


Technical 


11 


28 


Travel 


1 


0 

J 


Analytical skills 




10 


Economics 


2 


c 
-) 


Education coaibined 






with work experienv'o 


2 


5 


Other 


5 


13 


T( TAL 


39 


100 


The executives 


had z gccd deal niore to say 


about the value of 



education as rel<^ted to their executive development and present role as 



top corporate executives. Typical responses ver-s as follovs: 

It nakes no difference what you study. It is large- 
ly iirrr.aterl^l except the things that t^'ain your own 
nind. You don't learn nuch in ^chool; you learn to sep- 
arate the wheat frooi the chaff. '"'^ 

****** 

I vent through the conventional route in New York, 
through the public school system and high school sys- 
tem. The thing that wasn't very hard to figure out 
when I was a kid was that those who went farther fas- 
ter were those with an education- 

My mother and father were iasiigrants. They were 
both bom in Ireland in the north of the country, 
liey were very intelligent and very wise and very prxs- 
dent and not fomally educated. It occurred to ~3e very 
early and to iny two brothers^ too» that gi\-en that kind 
of input you owed it to thex to get ooucated. That is 
w^.y they caise here, so that naybe ycu would gc farther 
and faster. 

I have always felt that niy father and rrother never 
die really achieve the position they w^ere natively en- 

^'^.espondent 15. 
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titled to and would have had It if they had been dif- 
ferently backgrounded. Therefore, it iell on me and 
n;y brother to achieve that f ulf illment. In tny case, 
1 don't want to make this sound too religious or emo- 
tional but, I have always felt a strong instinct to 
fulfill a line that they started, I think the way I 
have operated is rather a good fulfillment of a start 
and I expect the same things of my son. 

- • . I got an opportunity to go to Princeton, 
which is, in my opinion, the best liberal arts school 
around and my strong urging was to move all the way 
on the liberal arts side. On the other hand, you 
have tc graduate and you have got to stay in a depart 
inent for you to qualify. So, T got into Princeton's 
dopartnent of eccnotnics and social institutions. I 
took every English course, and every history, ever>- 
music appreciation, every philosophy course I had 
the tine to work in. . . They have since gone to a 
pass/ fail system on ycur electives. At Princeton vou 
take what you have to take and elective courses are 
pas^/tail, uhich is narv^elousl That pemits a per^ 
son co raire over the whole keyboard. 

I graduated cun: laude from Princeton which vasn' 
on i\\e basis that I was there two years. 

-k ± ic -k -k -k 

The najcr that one selects as an undergraduate 
is net as iniportant as the nind-stretching exercises 
ct the learp.ing process. AJLso, the educational ex* 
perience should include pride in the institution and 
a great deal of learTiin.g outside the classrocts. 

I v-as never a rhi Beta :<appH, although I was a 
high school class president. Everybody at Stanford 
was a high school class president. 

A university is a corsrunity that prcvi::£s a mar- 
velous opportunity for participation in the vtiole 
lire of the other students and faculty. It is an 
opportunity to be tauE;ht bv 2;reat :^eo:)le vho arc ir- 
^xi^n».vi:l anc inspiring people. — 

* * * ^ -fc * 
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My background is, first of all, engineering, 
Tnen I went to the business school at Stanford. I 
consider the engineering background, engineering 
discipliae, as being the- most valuable on-going, long-- 
term influence that I have ever had. It is not the 
intellectual discipline so much as the approach to 
organized thinking; not in terms of remembering for-- 
mulas. I couldn't do a differential equation today 
if I had to. But, I think the analytical approach is 
tremendous. Nov, on top of that, the way the business 
school is useful to me today is because it opened the 
hcrizon and it dealt with so many more subjects that 
I have to deal with today. If I had to rank them one 
and two, I would still put engineering ahead of busi- 
ness . 

Vou have to have an understanding of what is going 
on in this business. It helps. You don't have to^have 
It, but it sure helps. After all, most of our assets 
are involved in fixed assets and this is bricks and 
mortar and !rachiner\-. So it is useful, I think it 
would oe difficult to understand or to have an appreci- 
ation of this if I cazte from a lav background. 

* * A * ★ * 

Tne legal training and methodology of lav school 
essentially teaches problem solving. It applies to 
:2ost business problems just as it does to most legal 
problems. That technique and the skill learned there 
vas the rest significant part cf my education. The 
analytical case method is combined wich the Socratic 
method to force you to analyze the problem to its small- 
est component parts. You can do that with a financial 
problem just as^^asily as with a personal injurv or with 
an acquisition.*'"' 

****** 



ly technical education cr engineering cr scien- 
tific or resaarch^-orientei education develops in an 
individual the ability and understanding of the impc: 
tance of being analytical, being able to solve prob^ 
lens in an analytical way; furthermcre, sorting out 
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the uninportant, and putting things in the proper 
.order. You can solve a human problem with this 
.iipproach. You can solve almost any problem with 
it.^^ 

****** 

My formal education was technical, strictly 
technical. I think that an education really pro- 
vides a place for a person to get started and it gets 
him into an organization. It is of great value that 
you have some area where you are an expert; whatever 
the area, there is some area you know as home base 
and where you are an authority. 

There is not an awful lot of correlation between 
what your education is and your career. There is a 
tremendous amount of duplication of background. What 
really counts is what you do after you get started • 
A lot of young people feel: "If I take this or that, 
I am committed to it for life," That is only the en- 
tree. Any organization is going to looh for people 
with ability.-^ 

****** 

Some executives interviewed had undergraduate education that 
included both technical and a broad liberal arts background. One cor- 
porate president who had earned three academic degrees commented on his 
undergraduate engineering program: 

In my ovn case, I had very good engineering 
trj^ining at Princeton. It was a good, general engi- 
neering bacJkground wlrh a balaixce barween civil, 
chemical, electrical, and broad ijL^rral arts. 

I am very proul of the b-isic cnclr f^^::ring at 
Princeton* It was quite difrcr^r.t fr:^r: industrial 
engineering at most universities jsc^.r^e of this par- 
ticular wailcring* As a matter ^ '-::t, my father 
was instrumental Ir. gettinc %t..ir::^d long before we 
went to Princeton and bec^e r.nv^lved in it. >!y older 
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brother and I took that course. I felt that it gi^ve 
me an input that perhaps I vould have obtained by 
working in a manufacturing plant for many years • 

I have a sensitivity for many technical types of 
issues. I can read a blueprint; and when we start 
talking about problems of coatings, I understand molec- 
ular jargon, so I am not c^i^g to get overawed • I may 
not be current with the technical things, but I do 
know general sorts of things — heat balance, heat trans- 
fer and things of th^t sort, 

... 1 had more economics courses than were re- 
quired to get an economics major at Princeton. I have 
been a student, too, of history. History really is 
involved with people, and the relationships of con- 
cepts to people is one of the important things that 
one needs to 5n general management. 
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CHAPTER 6 



EDUCATIONAL WEAKNESSES 

Wlien the executives discussed areas they had neglected in their 
undergraduate education, the most frequent response cited accounting 
and finance. 



TABLE S. WEAKNESSES 


IN UNDERGRADUATE 


EDUCATION 




Absolute 


Relative 


Weakness Cited 


Frequency 


Frequency 






(Percent) 


• ccoun ting/ Finance 


12 


39 


liberal arts 


4 


13 


Business administ ration 


3 


10 


Coiaputer sciences 


2 


6 


No weakness 


5 


16 


Other 


5 


16 


TOTAL 


31 


100 



An equal nuniber of respondents vith technical and general xmder- 

graduate background perceived accounting/ finance as the chief area of 

weakness in their undergraduate preparation. On this subject, cne of the 

interviewees, a corporate president, reflected that: 

There are always things that you could add as 
skills, I aiajored in economics and that is very use- 
ful. The thing that I guess I needed most is sone of 
the type of training in financial analysis as taught 
in a business school. We have MBA's here; and while 
I can :sake a financial analysis and forecast v-ell 
enough for ny own purposes, the treasurer does them 
twice as good and three tiiaes as fast. He knows a 
lot of tricks. 5e is g<;tting a lot of training and 
experience that I didn't have. It would he useful to 
me if I covild pick up cne 32re year. 

39 
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Managenient is looking for some of those brilliant 
MBA^s with a strong financial background, especially 
if they catne from a decent school. They are very valu- 
able. They know how to do some things now better than 
most of the chairmen of the board who went to college 
years ago. even if they (chairmen) went to better 
schools. 

Some corporate executives acknowledged the differences in what 
vas available for their own educational background 20 or 30 years ago 
and what is offered today. Several company presidents learned account- 
ing and finance on the job; some also took refresher courses; and others 
taught the^nselves. Here is sxi example of the latter: 

Question; Where did you pick ay youi business 
background? 

Respondent; It is what you call on'-the-job train-- 
ing. I came here as a senior technical officer- We are 
a company that vas structured so that I did the tech- 
nical work. 

In 1971, with a change in management, I was thrown 
into the position I ha\^e now (as president and chief 
executive officer). While I had, through os:Msis, 
picked up a little bit of what the operating state^ 
ment was and what the balance sheet might be about, 
it might have been a blessing not to know. We tiad 
very heavy financial probleins. Tbe advantage of not 
knowing any better was that I asked a lot of questions. 
What does this mean on the balance sheet and hov do 
you get it off? You start asking questions such as: 
What is prepaid? What are the obligations? Logical 
question5^ start unfolding the problems. I learned 
about capital and the difference between what the 
banks expected and what they were entitled to. 

I think the advar»tage was that I had a mathemati- 
cal bent, no prior cornni tments , and I knew the tech- 
nology. I was very mnch at hoirie in all that. I vas 
able to devote full rir>2 to understanding the finan- 
cial end of the business. 
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Question: Knowing what you know now, and being 
thrust into a difficult financial situation, if you 
could go back in your education, would there have been 
anything that could hava been done differently? 

Respondent: I think that perhaps it would have 
been a bit more coiLfortable if I had had some of the 
rudimentary business school courses that would have 
made me more familiar with the terms. I would have 
felt better, I do not recomnend that to become 
president you should not go to business school. It 
was just the way it worked out. It would have made 
it easier bur would not have solved the problems. 

When asked about his c^cademic weaknesses now that he had experi- 
enced a cor:?in:ition of production and general management background, the 
president of one large corporation answered: 

I would start with a need for a very strong back- 
ground of finance and accounting, I think complement- 
ing that, particularly in this line of business^ is a 
good comprehension of engineering principles because a 
tremendous amount of your tine is devoted to establish- 
ing priorities for money allocations. You have also 
got to have innate or well-qualified trained ability 
to analyse a project or to interpret someone else's' 
analysis. For example, discounted cash flow is a key 
element to running a business; so is portfolio analysis - 
You can't learn all this academically, but a good, 
broad understanding cf it is almost critical to do an 
effective job. I vent out and got this myself .^^ 

Still another corporate president with a high technology back- 
ground and little or no prior acaderiic experience in finance participated 
in inventing and developing financial infomation systems • 

I feel the accounting system is technical- I can 
do that. There are tvo kinds of accounting: p-ablic 
and management. For too many years there was only one 
way. Ve had a different system long before evervone 
else vas using it. In 1965-66-67, we had a review of 
cur internal accc-iintir:g system and drev np a systen 
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that was designed to foster the kind of systems we 
wanted our people to make; an accounting system that 
reflects accountability. 

Question: Do you rreaa identify the output and 
profitability of each organization?" 

Respondent: That is an insufficient definition. 
What is the composition of items it takes to produce 
the bottom line? 

Question; Do you feel that you should have in- 
cluded other educational experiences that could have 
helped you as an executive? 

Respondent; Accounting is one of the things you 
could easily say I could have taken, Kowever^ you 
don't put yourself back in the proper time Lrame to 
do that. I took the grandfather of econo-dcs^ Pro- 
fessor Grant at Stanford, At that tlnie I had no 
in^-rest in it at all ar.d I flunked it.^^ 

A chi.^f executive whose undergraduate backgroc^id at the Unix-ersity 

ot California, Berkel-y, was primarily technical was sent to the Sloan 

Management Frograra at >n:T during his earlier siaiiageinent career. He 

spoke or the weakness of engineering programs as regards business ad- 

r-^nis tration and irianageinent training: 

Question: Looking back at the education you had, 
is there sone area that you felt was deficient? 

Respondent : Terribly deficient. In the tech- 
nical areas yoi. carse out devoid of any teachings in 
hunianities and the peripheral areas vhere you needed 
it if you were going into nanageuient in the technical 
areas. That T.ras in the 1930^s. There vere soiae 
things not available then* 

I vas fortunate at the tine that I had the oppor- 
tunity O^ecause of being selected by ry coz^any) to go 
to an operation like Sloar.. But not rsany people can. 

those days, technical training was very^ very 
Since then, arrd even in the 1950 the en- 
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gineering schools started to broaden. 

Personnel relations, interpersonal relations, 
labor relations, labor law, finance* accounting should 
be included. I think that some of that should be avail 
able because when they get out, not many of them end 
up just as technicians doing a technical job. They 
usually end up supervising a crew of people in a very 
short time, 1 think it is necessary that you get some 
help in the understanding of people and the vagaries 
and human frailties and how to motivate people to 
achievement of objectives. I think that, at least in 
my time, it was not taught; and, it could have been 
available to us- I was fortunate, but not everybody 
was. You learned those things when you got out. 1 
was plant manager a couple of years after college, I 
learned a lot on the icb. I could have had seme help.-^ 
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CHAPTER 7 
AJ)V)VNCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 
AJID 

SPECIAL SEMINAPS 

The majority of executives interviewed spoke hlgii^y of the 
educational usetulness of such advanced management piograins as those 
oiiered by the business schools at Harvard, Stanford, the University 
cf California at Berkeley and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Americ^^n Management Association courses. Conference Board seminars, 
special in^-house programs with visiting lecturers, and self -study pro- 
grams were also cited as valuable learning experiences that complemente 
their companies' own on-the-job management training programs. See 
Table 9. 

TABLE ^ 

ArriTUDES TOWi\RD MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Absolute Relative 
Attitude Frequenc y frequency 

(Percent) 

Not helpful 4 13 

Some help 10 33 

Very helpTul 16 5A 

TOTAI. ^lO 100 

The interviewees strongly recommended, and in almost all cases, 
had themselves participated in special management training programs 
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throughout their careers. There was no statistically significant rela- 
tionship (within the .05 level) when :he responses for this question 
were cross-tabulated with previous questions as reported in Tables 4 
through 8. 



Many types of management development programs vere discussed, 

was clear that^ with few exceptions, top management genuinely supported 

ther. Respondents stressed both the educational significance* such 

programs and the role they frequent]/ -;lay in personnel evaluation and 

promoCi, i. As one corporate president put it: 

I have seen and been involved in a lot of com- 
panies. Everyone has a management development pro- 
gram, whether it is formal or informal — but I have 
never seen a company that gives the time and atten- 
tion or goes about it the way we do, I Just so 
pleased at the way this program is workii\,g ^nd the 
results from it. 



Uhat we do is require each division president 
and manager to identify those people in his organi- 
zation that meet a couple of criteria laid down and 
identify those in the company who have potential for 
development. About 500 are now in the program. We 
sit down once a year. We're in the middle of these 
sessions right now. We spend a full day with each 
division and members of the staff that he wants 
there. The committee includes the top industrial 
relations guy and a couple from the policy committee 
and senior officers in the company. 

Tlie division president outlines, within the 
framework of strategic plans, what the manage^neiit 
people needs will be over the next five years and 
what it will take to implement that plan for each 
key position in the business. It is reviewed as to 
how it is currently filled, whether it is satisfac- 
torily filled or not. We consider if the person in 
a given job has the potential to develop. In the 
event of promotion or death, is there a replace- 
ment ready? Wlicre will they come from? 

"ich person develops an individual develop- 
ment j.ian which is read and signed. It is account- 
ability. 
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Question: Is this an MBO (management by objec- 
tives) approach? 

Respondent : We wouldn^t use the term MBO. We 
have developed our own in-housc program. Each year 
when we review what has been done and the changes, the 
officers are involved. Part of a manager's perfor- 
mance rating relates to how well he has done his job, 
quite apart from his sales forecasts and money prob- 
lems, whether or not he has carried out management 
development programs for his people. (The respondent 
reviewed the procedures during the interview, actually 
using the plans of one division as an example.) 

mere is a written strategy. The evaluation for- 
malized what was done in that group for the past year. 
The individual plans send our managers to many outside 
programs. (Leafing through one of the books, he com- 
mented): One person took advantage of the Stanford 
Executive Program, Another vice president went to the 
University of Virginia for a course in managing corpo- 
rate resources. Others went to various outside things 
like the U.C.L.A. 

Continuiu>; education is found in many ways. In- 
house programs are conducted by and for various people. 
^\n example of one such course is Finance for Non-Finance 
Types. 

This program reaches down into the organization 
at whatever level it has to, even for the foremen. For 
example, the foremen are interested in industrial re- 
lations. They ask for training in basic labor relations- 
It has paid fantastic dividends to us. First of all, 
it gives people opportunities. Secondly, it provides 
the company with a source of management to grow. 

In the program, 50 of the 500 are women, al- 
though I don't believe in quotas. It should be for 
everyone. 

We pull out the notebook to look for potential 
replacements when the need arises. And it often does, 
as in the case of one vice president who had just had 
a physical exam, suffered a cardiac arrest, and died 
the day after the physical with no history of any prob- 
lems at all. 33 
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Sevf.Tal other interviewees described similar programs in their 
companies. A recurring comment was that the most effective management 
development programs were tailored to meet the needs of specific indi- 
viduals within a structured organizational framework. 

In more than one cas-, the manr.gement development programs were 
temporarily discontinued because the chief executive officers felt they 
were too successful. The respondents reported that they found themselves 
tr..inlng people for other organizations. They referred particularly to 
the younger trainees. 

W-? are very reluctant to hire graduates on their 
first job. By policy, by understanding, we don't. 
Our experience has not been good. We prefer them to 
have more experience. I want him to get a lot of his 
illusions lost. 1*11 take him on his third move. 
Tliis stems principally from the fact that at one time, 
a lot of college recruiting was done, and we found 
that we were training people and maturing people for 
somebody else. I don't think the investment paid out 
so what I would rather do is let someone else take 
these people for their first or second job. I woul^: 
prefer to hire them when they are five years plus cm 
of school. Whether they have had one or two jobs Ln 
the meantime won't bother me because now they will 
have a better idea of what business can offer Tor 
where they can fit in with it and what they can ex- 
pect in the way of cliallenge, responsibility and ad- 
vani^^ement. I am talking about a reasonably bright 
person but not the son of an owner. I refer to some- 
one whp is going to be on his owii.^'^ 

Almo5:r jil the respondents' companies conduclod some form of 
TuinaRement development program. Many of the c';:ccuLivcs were of the 
opinion that it was as much the employee's responsirjil ity to seek sclf- 
developtnent as it was a corporate responsibility Identify and select 
'•future proraotables" for management development. Tne chief executive 
officer of one large company expressed the following strong personal 
conviction: 
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You need to say to yourself : From this day for- 
ward, beginning right now, I am going to continually 
follow a process of developing myself in every way 
that I can so that whatever opportunities come, I 
will be ready. 

W!ien I came into this business, I was an engi- 
neering clerk, but I started doing things outside the 
business that would develop me. I joined a speakers 
club, got Involved with Toastmasters, studied the 
industry's practices and methods with a small group 
of people that I got together so that we could re- 
late to each other and motivate each other. I tried 
to read broadly. I tried to associate myself with 
people who shared my own desire for personal growth 
or self-development. 1 tried hard to not get in an 
environment which would destroy or erode it. I tried 
very hard to insure that as I was growing in the busi- 
ness and in my life that I kept continually before me 
the need to make myself as valuable as possible by 
^'.rowing and developing. Growth and development can 
come in many ways. 

Basically, the individual needs to start with 
intelligence. There is no substitute for that. Most 
of us take advantage of only a small fraction of the 
Intelligence we have. I am not an overly brigh'i per- 
son. I am not a gi^nius by any means and I am not 
nearly as smart as many people in this company. But, 
I have continually tried to take full advantage of 
what I have and to develop it to its maximura. To 
give you an example, I have seen many people on the 
golf course who flail away at the ball and don't think 
about what th€?y need to do to improve. This is what 
many people do in business. They flail away at the 
job without thinking about what they can do to make 
the job better or to equip themselves to swing better 
at the ball or to do better in business;. 

Basically, the development program that I am 
talking about Is the program you do yourself. I have 
said it over and over: the man who wants to be de- 
veloped never is. The man who is developed is the 
man who wants to develop himself. You can't give 
someon<' a hypodermic injection of developing. He has 
got to do it himself. And you can't give him muscle. 
He has got to build muscle. You can, however, be sure 
that the man has opportunities to show what he can do. 
Consequently, we continually try to put people in 
increasingly challenging positions where they can show 
growth and development. We try not to leave people in 
the job too long. We try not to let people get stereo- 
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typed, to get narrow, Tliis is such a big company and 
we have so many facets to it that it is possible for 
a person to get stuck in engineering or to get stuck 
in public relations or to get stuck in statistics or 
in accounting or whatever, and we try not to do it. 
It is bound to happen in a company this big* 

We try to identify early those who have potential. 
We try to move them around and try to find out if the 
early identification was right. We arvi starting to 
do that with people at the higher levels with the com- 
pany and some of them are given management develop- 
ment programs. They go to Harvard for three months 
or U.S.C, or our own program during the summer, 

rjuestlonj^ Have you personally participated in 

these? 

Respondent : I am one of the few in the company 
who has never been to any program. It is a strange 
thing and I have often thought about it, I say this 
modestly, I have not been able to be spared to go to 
one of these damned schools. And I have always wanted 
to go. They had a program where you went to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for a year, given a sabbatical. 
I wanted it in the worst way because it got back to 
the things I felt I had missed in college, T was 
never able to go, I haven't been to our own manage- 
ment development program in the company, I was always 
busy or I was being moved at the time I was scheduled 
to go or something, I have spoken t:^ its groups and I 
have been a trainer and instructor, bat I have never 
bc^ n to one of these, I am the (.-r.jy one In an execu- 
ti^^e position vrho hasn't, 35 

It was also widely agreed that participation in management de- 
velopment pror>rams, as well as the content of the programs themselves, 
need to be decided on an Individual basis. There was general emphasis 
the importance of professional, individual coinseling for the benefit c 
the candidates as well as the organization, 

I like to see that everyone is given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in those programs. Not just 
someone you like to send because you like the color 
of his eyes. 
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And I come back to where I chink it is a highly 
professional area. It ia so because you are really 
trying to have someone tell yc-u whether this person 
is capable of moving up or wh^st^jer you are creating 
a problem. Move the wrong man beyond his level of 
skills and you can cause him to commit suicide. If 
he is the worrying type, you shouldn't put him there 
regardless of what he is saying to you about how he 
wants the job.^^ 

It was clear that management training and personal development 

could takt? many forms. Typically, as career paths progressed to top 

executive levels, both management development and personal development 

changed froni technically oriented to general. 

Question: Have you been involved in other 
courses during the various phases of your career de- 
velopment? 

Respondent; I took the Stanford Executive Pro- 
gram at the Stanford Business School, I found that 
to be of considerable value. Your own university 
(Golden Gate University) was of assistance to me in 
the area of teaching. I used to teach insurance 
courses at Golden Gate and I have always felt that I 
learned more than my students. Of course, along tne 
years, especially in my younger years, I have taken 
a lot of insurance courses, both at Golden Gate and 
as they used to call It, Pacific Fire Underwriters 
or other local educational groups that taught courses 
on individual subjects. 

3id5l2.y:£ELi Would you comment on your company's 
involvement in management development programs? 

.?£5H??i£ILLi. We have a very fine training 

progr.sm, at least in our opinion. We bring the 
trainees in from all over the country. They study 
here in couvsc s that range from two to three weeks in 
duration. Previously, though not in the last several 
years, I asslr^ed in the development of the program, 
both the specific technical, In the areas in which I 
specialize, and in the area of overall mana,^ement 
developiaent techniques. Of course, we havt jsed out- 
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Side assistance in that area, and we send our people 
to various levels of management training, 

Question: The training programs you have are not 
just for insurance and technical matters? 

Re spondent: No. We have a very comprehensive 
supervisory training program. We are trying to teach 
people how to be good supervisors and we carry it to 
a higher degree in trying to teach them how to be good 
managers . 

If you were to visit some of oar offices, you would 
see classes conducted right in a branch office level 
where there will be a supervisor talking to nine or ten 
employees, really carrying the training down to lower 
levels . 

At the lower levels it is mainly training tech- 
nicians. As you get to a higher level, we are doing 
training of a different nature. We are training man- 
agement skills. And, as you well know, .-ioae people 
make excellent technicians and not good managers. 
Some people make good managers and not very good tech- 
nicians. You only find out as they perform and as they 
respond to training.^' 

In the case of one company, in-house training was cor.pulsory. 
As the firm's president described his company's policy: 

We do a lot of things. We bring in professors. 
We have a management development training center. We 
have equipped one whole building with classrooms. It 
is a separate place. We can force our people to go to 
those. 

If 1 keep advising them to take time off (for 
training and education), they won't do it. They get 
too caught up in the job and there is no time. We all 
work 18 hours a day. Ten years later, it is too late. 
It is harder for an individual to back up. 

They (mostly engineers and high technology man- 
agemiint) have classes in finance, economics, and wc 
also have a Great Books Program. It Is done because 
an engineer needs it and never has enough of it. We 
do have technical courses also because our technology 
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Respondent; I have not, onl\ because I haven't 
had time. I took the ct»w:irdly route and hired a fellow 
who has a specialty in fip.Mic?. 

Question ; Does your company have a management 
development progr.w that encourages people or do you 
expect them to participate iu programs offered through 
industry? 

R espondent : No. You have to understand why. 
This company is relatively young. In a sense, were 
all involved in agricultural activities. The 1960's 
changed their whole concept. Today, we are diver- 
sified through a lot of acquisitions. We came into 
the 1970's with a lot of small entrepreneurial type 
divisions that have now gone to the second generation. 
The entrepreneur doesn't live under a corporate struc- 
ture. We are still scramblingo We would like to have 
such programs. Younger people are involved in this 
office. We try to get them and expose them so they 
will be a valuable part of this company. 

This office is an ivory tower. Earnings come 
from divisions j;rjread all over the world. The busi- 
ness isn't in it s office; rather only the legal, 
accounting, treasurer, and all the staff functions 
are here. The other organizations are not big enough 
to have such programs 

One of the seminar experiences that consistently received prai 
orporate presidents w. annual conference conducted by the Con 

e Board. 
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There are many ways of getting education. For 
executives the Conference Board has what is called 
the Yama Conference. It is generally for chief execu- 
tives and is held in the Catskills. It started in the 
1920*s. It has subsequently grown in the East, Mid- 
west, and Pebble Beach (California). 

Twenty to thirty men go to these four different 
sessions. The entire session has <ach one of the 
individuals talking on any subject he wishes to talk 
about for eight minutes. Hien there are questions. 

Just hearing that many men of that calibre talk- 
ing on some subject means you are really getting a 
lot. In eleven hours you really get a terrific 
amount of business acumen being thrown at you.^^ 

* * A * * * 

We are a member o\ the Conference Board. I go 
to these things. I have been to the Conference Board 
sessions at Carrael (California) a number of times. 
They are very good from the point of view of giving 
you exposure to other people. The thing that I have 
been impressed by is that these titans of industry are 
as fallible anu as human as anyone else. A leveling 
experience is gainea by this, and it adds to per- 
spective.^^ 

****** 

1 think Conference Board sessions are ideal. Tl)e 
executive is away from the business only for two or 
three days. 

They have an around-the-rocm discussion. 

I have participated In these kinds of things regu- 
larly and have been to one or two every year sirce 
1958. I have been chairman of several. 

It is a great opportunity for people to exchange 
ideas in a totally antiseptic kind of atmosphere. No 
one is taking any notes and you are not going to be 
quoted in any newspaper. And if you say the wrong 
thing, your stock is not going to go down. There are 
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no inhibitions ttiat people raighc otherwise feel in 
their normal environment. There is great opportunity 
to get with your peer group and talk about whatever 
comes into your head.^^ 



O rganization Development 
Or^^aniz.atlon development is a process of group participation in 
the continuous improvemc-ni of the organization's structure, hunian re- 
lativins, and performance. It assumes that people learn best by doing and 
wurkiri^; on actual problems. It is an important aspect of people- 
development, corporate social systems, and on-the-job training. These, 
in turn, are clos(»ly related to management development, llie Conference 
Board defines organization development as: 

a planned, managed, systematic process to change 
the culture, systems, and behavior of an organization, 
in order to improve the organization's effectiveness 
in solving its own problems and achieving its objec- 
tives.^^ 

It is therefore not surprising that there is a significant re- 
L^.tionship between top executives' support of management development and 
organization development. Please see Table 10. 



^•^.^espondent 16 . 

^^Tlie Conference Doard. Organi zation Development: A Reconnais- 
•?j?JL^^ Report No. 605. New York: TTie Conference Board, 1973. p. 3. 

^*^IbicL, p. 2. 
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TABLK 10 

ATTI'IUDES TOWAPJ) (.tRCANIZATION DEVFLOPMENT PROGRAMS 



Absolute Relative 
At_tjJ:_udo Frequency Frequency 

(Percent) 



No prog ram 



10 



Minimal ^ 

Heavy coram Itment O] 
TOTAL -Jo 

fb.L square analysis of the cross-tabulated data In Tables 9 and 
10 shows a correlation within ,05 level of confidence, 

OrKanization development deals with human behavior and leans 
heavily on such social science .lisclnjines as psycholoj^v and socioloRy, 
On the face of it, one mi^^ht therefore expert a stronger commitment to 
orKanizat ion development ainonR evecutlves with a general or liberal 
arts background than amoriK those whose forr.al education had been chiefly 
technical. Vet this did not, in fact, provo to be the case. The dis- 
tiibution was equal. See Table II. 
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TABLE 11 

EDUCATIONAL BACK^jROL^'D AND COMMITMENT 
TO ORGANIZATION DEVELOFIIENT 



Attitude 
t ^oward 0. D. 

Nu program 

Minimal 

Heavy commitment 
TOTAL 



General 

(Liberal Arts) Technical 

Background Background 

_ Freque ncy Frequency 



1 
1 

11 



^8 
~14 



Combined 
General 
^and 
echviical 
Background 
Frequency 

0 

1. 

2 



13 



Total 
Frequency 

3 

6 

21 

30 
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Assuming the sample to be fairly representative, and if there is 
a difference between a general or technical background, the lack of corre- 
lation nay be explained by the fc»ct that all the interviewees had had 
actual managerial experience. The subsequent yearj of corporate experience 
very likely overshadow the orientation of undergraduate education. 

The late Abraham Maslcw, a psychologist well known to organization 
development practitioners, for a tine maintained an office at one of the 
respondents' companies. The company president^S indicated that although 
Dr, Maslow was originally there as an observer and not a resource person, 
he was nevertheless regularly sought out by management as well as. em- 
ployees. The company president elaborated further: 

One of the most interesting experiments has beer 
our O.D, (organization development) program with Mr. 

^ (Vice President, Hunian Relations) for the 

past seven years. He has worked through the American 
Management Association and the National Training Labs 
(sensitivity training). Sensitivity doesn't work in 
taxzily groups such as ours. (Family groups b^ing 
small management organizations? ,) It has been help- 
tul in non-family gro',rps. It opens up communications. 

Question: Is your 0,1), program limited to man- 
agement? 

Respondent: We have to* It is physically im- 
possible to go through an organisation with 37,000 
employees • 

One woman does work on staff grcups and has 
success there. But it is limited in that there is 
only one of her, 

Tne men ask for 0,D. It is very effective when 
starting up a new accoT^t. Onr district managers deal 
with employees left over from ai^other management. 
Naturally, there is apprehension of someone else^s old 
employees — on "both sides - 



* -^Respondent 17, 
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We were practicing tnis on an informal basis be- 
fore O.D. came along. Perhaps if we were in a manu- 
facturing business, we might not be so concerned. But 
the nature of our product (service) makes the differ- 
ence. 

In the course of our (company's) caioer we Uave 
developed people. 

Another corporate president described his exposure to management 
development programs with Peter Drucker and other time management pro- 
gr:ims. He added that. 

Over the years I have had some exposure to s<r^.e 
of the great men in business, such as the managerial 
grid system of Blake and Mouton, 1 had it two times. 
And, of coarse, I also studied organization develop- 
iiieut. 

The (parent company) format was to bring in 15 
or 20 in the training center for a veek with these 
men. They'd brin;:, in outside speakers who were multi- 
disciplined people. They developed ::hi ^ that have 
been done by other people, such as game ^tuations and 
gave them the lundamental ingredients of insurance com- 
pany probleiLS. A very fine experience- 

Question: Do people in your own organization have 
the same opportunity to participate*^? 

Respondeat; To ^ limited degree. I would predict 
that there will be something that is mG:>re .available to 
them in the future. 

There was a period of time about ten years ago 
when this w^as toned down by the {parent company) for 
econonic reasons. It is coming back up now. There 
is nore awareness of the need. Some of the people 
in the subsiaiary companies have not bad the expo- 
sure that people in ry age bracket have had.*^^ 

Organization developnient involves learning experiences for the 

participants. An:o::ig other things, these experiences are designed to 

develop techniques of prcbleir identification, prcbler: solving, tean: 
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building, conflict resolution, and performance evaluation. Some compcrnies, 
on the other hand, engage in this activity for rather more limited and 
specific re.isons: 

We just got through an organization development 
program about four years ago, reorganizing our man- 
agement. \ lot of the key elements of this was com- 
munication. We are a broad-based, very diverse, in- 
ternational organization. 



Communicating with people is a management respon- 
sibility. We explain where we are going. Where do you 
fit into this? How do you relate to this bottom line? 
It is very meaningful. 

The essence of good management is how well you 
can relate with people. I do a tremendous amount of 
traveling, and I do it with just one thought in mind: 
I want people to know what the task is, how I feel 
about it, and how their job stacks up with me, on a 
one-to-one basis. This is about as direct communi- 
cation as you can get* In this process, you get 
people that generally have a well-defined purpose. 
I encourage management to spend 40 or 50 or 60 per- 
cent of their time in this way to explain our strate- 
gies and connunicate with their people to let them 
know where they fit. This is the type of thing that 
either represents the strength of management cr an 
abdication of it."^^ 

Trie chief executive officer of a company with a strong policy of 

financial support for c-ployees' education and dex^elopment nevertheless 

added what he considered an important qualification; 

I am ail for management development programs ar.d 
managemenr development courses and I don't have any 
real "Tcick'' against people development courses. But 
what I object to is too much emphasis on behavior end 
psychology when society- is really crying out for 
people who are trained to do specific things. 



:incer.' 
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You can get yourself psychoanalyzed out on the 
street almost by stopping anybody you can get, but 
try to find a guy who can fix your television, 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE WELL-ROUNDED EXECUTIVE 

There was no specific question regarding the generally held notion 
that corporate executives ought to be well-rounded people. Yet, 19 of the 
30 respondents volunteered their own comments ou the subject. See Table 
12. 

TABLE 12 

ATTITUDES REGARDING IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING A l.TLL-ROUNDED EXECUTIVE 



Attitude 
Don't care 
Sonie concern 
Heavy comit:rent 
No corment 

TOTAL 



Absolute 
Frequency 



5 

11 

II 
30 



Relative Frequency 
Percent of 30 Percent of 19 



10 

16 

37 

37 
100 



16 
26 
58 

Too 



The data in Table 12 was cross-tabulated using the chi square 
analysis with the data reported in the pre\dLous tables. The relationship 
CI attitudes toward management develcpcient and attitudes regarding the 
inportance of being a well-rounded executive approached r.ignificance at the 
,07 levels However, there Stez^s to be an even more sigjiif leant relation- 
ship, .02, between attitudes on organization daveloprent and attitudes 
regarding the importance of bein^ a well-rcimded executive. 
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Some companies h.ive gone to great lengths to encourage and help 
executives broaden their perspectives beyond the immediate job and the 
corporate organization. 

(This company) as an institution is interested in 
developing the whole nan. Fvery year we send a group 
of our promising officers to Pomona where they don't 
i.each them (about our industry) but, rather, art, art 
appreciation, poetry, comparative economics, litera- 
ture, comparative societies, Yugoslavian communism, 
Peking communism. They broaden the aesthetic. The 
education of everyone is best to be broadly based. 
Education is infinity. I am involved in education 
as a contributor, as a participant, and as a learner. 
I am a 3 lav learner. 

The (company) spent its own money to do an 
.^indrew V.yetb exhibit, an exhibition of a Chinese 
archeological excavation, and has sponsored sending 
the s>TT:phony to Japan. 

We try to develop "the tomorrows" 10 to 15 
years down the road. We want our key executives to 
be broad before they get there. 

One of the respondents, looking back at his owzi background, offered 
tne Iclloving reflections: 

It is the living of life that really prepares. 

yy fcTTnal training was all technical. That was 
the focus of all the schorls I attended. 

I hare personal regrets for not srudylng Ian-- 
guages.^^ I felt inadequate in the international situa- 
tion. Hoy-ever, 1 refused to live, participate, and 
work in countries where I was the boor by not knowing 
the language. I learned German, Japanese, and French. 

^ would like a brrader schooling in the hunani- 
t:Les. . would like to be rrore rrbane in understanding 
tne Greek Tneatre and to be a irrore totally - inded oer- 
son^ to bo a cultuicfd individual. Those at : the kind 

nobody ca:i be all thincs or 
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everythxiijs ' have to keep fine-tuning the im- 
portant oi geraane as a necessity . -^^ 



Another executive officer had this cotnment on his experience 
with a company-sponsored program designed to help develop well-rounded 
executives. 

It goes back to the college training where a per- 
son can get launched on a program involving the whole 
li in. It is disappointing to say» not very many people 
do. 

We have tried to do something like that here with 
a modicum of success. That is, we have had broad cul- 
tural programs for our people conducted on the premises 
under our auspices. That is really the answer* There 
are conferences. There are some semi-sabbaticals • 
Some go to U.S.F. or Stanford for six weeks. Those 
progranis are good because you have to do something as 
you advance. 

One has to be a broader person. The executive 
is no longer worrying about th*- (^ititails as much as 
Lhe broad picture and its ef ftr * cn ^^^'ople <ixi6 life 
and the environment all to^ct'.ev . 

Lie St ion ; Do they volunteer or is It by s<lr£:C- 

cion? 

^•g^P^^^^^'^t ' Ir is by selection. Ve send so:r.^: 
p-cple f!* Asper.. tc various type? of psychological 
training. i :nd them courses =x: Menninrsr in 

TopeK.-* It needs to be sponsored by the compamy, buu 
ycu >an*t seiid the persca unless he wants to go* 

-C^uesticn: vv*hen you are evalu^=.ting prortc table 
r -.i 7 stives, are you always looking twards wr»^i: they 
grc«w into: Is this what you tiave in mind? 

' - ^r -^denr : .b . "z,! yo*j are going to give 
r^c le technical training. You offer the ^'roader 
..ing tc the person who ycu think hr.s ti-.e bighest 
tare capacity , 

Question: Ara-'t they delighted to go? 
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Respondent; Yes, I have had some turn it down, 
though. It may be their way of saying: we don't 
want more respoi*3ibility. Some people cannot say it 
overtly. Not everyone should be chief executive offi- 
cer. Maybe some who are shouldn't be,^^ 
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CHAPTER 9 
PEOPLE-ORIEKTEI) EXEanCIVE 

The executives interviewed shoved a strong concern for people » 
both those in their own corporations and the public at large. Although 
no specific questions were asked on the subject of the respondents* defree 
of pe*ople-orientedness , 29 out cf 30 oZ the interviewees commented on the 
matter. 

T ^E 13 

EXECUTIVE AITirJBES RE( TING PEOPLE <^KIE:rrATION 

Attitude express^.i 

Indifference 

Sotne concern 

Strong connitnjemt 
TOI.\L 

Taere is no correlation with any cf the previously discussed data 
on the infrmation on Table 13, The interviewees realized the key impor- 
tance cf understanding and being able to work well with perple. 

So:ne cf their obserrations in this retard nave already bee-n in- 
cluded in previous sections of this renart. particularly^ in connect ion with 
the executives^ views of nanagenent develcpr>ent and organization cevelcp- 



Ah SO 1 u t e Re la t i ve 

Frequency Frequency 

(Percent) 



17 



21 J± 

29 100 



Chie pragmatic observation on the need to be concerned with people 

was expressed by the chief executive officer of a large service coTupany: 

1 have always said that my biggest job wasn't to 
turn out a product or a service, but it is to develop 
nen to do that job for me. I have to get job done 
through others and I don't do it all. There are 96,000 
people in this company and obviously the only success 
I have will come through their efforts. 52 

The interviewees also expressed a good deal of concern for their 
enpioyees as people. Specific individuals were discussed to explain or 
illustrate various i^eneral topics. Some of these conments were favorable^ 
some were not. Yet in alnost all cases, the interviewees gave the distinct 
inpression that they were defirxtely not insulated from the personnel in 
the organization. 

One respondent revealed his fairiliarity with his crgani Zu;.lon's 
personnel in tne following observation: 

We have gotten some young fellow^s who have just 
been tremendous. We have a young vice president here, 
2? or 3D years old. He came in about seven years ago 
with us. We were fortunate in getting one of the out- 
standing graduates of U.C.L.A, three years ago, and he 
is ror^.ing one of the warehouses right now, 

Anat I liked about the ^c-oing man is that he said 
that -^le wanted to get his hands dirty. He wanted to 
leam this business frc^Tn the ground up. 

Fnat guy w*ill go far because he is working with 

people out there and the people like him. He is going 

to go far. Some fellows coi^e in and they want to go 

into the head office and sit behind a desk and go 

from S:50 to IrOO and that is it. .Vot this vrung 
fellow. -^3 



"^Nesnondent 
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.icer during the interview, the same executive also commented on 

how important it was for employees to relate veil to their own peer group. 

If you don't have any integrity, then you are 
dead. They will guess you sooner or later just 
like the guy who wears his a^nbition on his sleeve, 
ilis superiors may never see that but the people 
down below will hate him and his peers will get him. 

•^jiothei corporate president applied this same characteristic to the 

niatter of executive selection and promotion. He pointed out that in his 



rnere are two ways iu which people rise to high 
places: "pluck" and ''squeeze." The guy on top 
reaches down and plucks. This is not the best method. 
Squeeze is when there is peer selection and the troops 
select leaders. It uses theory Y (referring to Mac- 
Gregorys theories X and Y) . However, it is slower, 
but better. A natural leader will come into it.-^^ 

rne president of another cor^pany revealed hew he had brought his 

;s to people to bear on an unexpected recruiting opportunity: 

VTnen I was over at Berkeley talking to a group 
of graduate students, I cane away w-ith the feeling 
that there was one person in the roc:!i that \.ras 
really asking ^ood questions and was really sharp. 
Sc , I had soxeone in our person:aei department call 
ever, rind out who she was, and inx^ite her o\-er 
here. But, we were not just g'^lug to lock her in. 
I said to go ahead and get twrj or three other train- 
ees and run her through the departr^ent heads and 
see how she fares. It ended that she was hired 
3 - n a Tiian gement develcp'tent prog ran. We do 

n^ .t: a prog ran. It is the first we have had in 
abc five \ .irs, though. 
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Another executive's recog,nition of the importance of being people 
oriented carae up in the following interview segment: 

(^estion: Of all your experiences, educational and 
business, is there any that seem to have the most pro* 
found effect on your career? 

Respondent: There is a certain feeding of moti- 
vating; or getting along with people, I have always 
wanted to be liked, to treat people in a quiet way, 

I have surrounded nyself w^ith those who can do 
the kind of job of ziarketing, merchandising, or what- 
ever it is, in a people-oriented business. 

In analyzing the various businesses, banking or 
securities or real estate, I am not sure you can ever 
get away from the premises of people unless it is a 
highly technical area. If you sell, though, you will 
know :ibout people.--'^ 

Still another company president had this to say about nanagement 
and hunan relations in his organization: 

Everything is quite informal. In talking about 
a problem, there are six of us, a president and five 
vice presidents, and the work is largely delegated. 
Tnere are very few things T do directly. I work as 
sort of an assistant and consultant to everybody else 
anJ if anyone has more than he can handle, I am avail- 
able. As a result, that lets me keep my hand in 
everything and keeps "re inTormed about everything. I 
ha^^e a lot of contacts with the vice presidents. In 
addition, the^^ have quite a bit of contact with each 
other. I an in the of'^i^:^^ an average of four days a 
weei: and I see every vice president two or three 
tines a Jay. There Is t;o fcrr-al co:3iiittee structure. 

Stability is the key.-;C yi^ here. It is a very 
corfortable, pleasant, and stlmiilating syster. Ve 
all like it beca-.ise ther^r isn't the frustration of 
getting ccTmittee^ together and cctnu^ttee decisions 
and getting action on somebody's idea. Ve ray -ake 
a decision within an hour. Usually decisic^n? are 
mce oe:ause xail piles lid and ever^'body -"Ise has 
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other work to do. Make a decision and go on to the 
next thing. The pressure Is there when you have an 
understatfed organization, I try to keep myself 
available to help the others, 

I don't think ve are trying to revolutionize 
the science of nianagesient , and we are never going to 
be in any business school case book as an outstand- 
ing example of a very clever operation. But from a 
human lovel , it is a lot more funl^^ 

When asked what educational experiences since his college days 
Lad been r-ost useful, the chief operating officer of a oiul tinctional 
corporation replied: 

Tvo th:;ngs. Extensive reading of all types of 
business publications and contact with people, 

I ziake an effort to go to business meetings where 
I car. n:eet people and hear their philosophies and their 
prcblerrs — and sorietimes you learn more over a drink. 
You learn about people. You respect and exchange 
ideas with then:. 

In zy particular case, I have been able to travel 
a lot. It has been ^.-ery useful to 7:e to get an under- 
standing of hov people dc things all over the world. 

Von learn froir people that you work with and you 
learn a Lor about people who work for ycu.^^' 

A^:: ainother ccrpaay head -rrphasired what he considered the cen~ 
tr:>l ir_pcrtance ;-f people-orienteiness in the selection of executives in 



perse n m 
a sensitivity fc: 



::±s corr.pany nas not do-^e it without 
the hunian elen^ent. It will not be 
n roughshod ever people. If thev 
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An even nore forceful statement of this point of view was made 

by the top executive of another firm^ a man who had spent his entire 

professional career with the s-ime company. 

\<e have 33,000 people. I know 15,000 to 20,000 
of then. I was with (the company) for 42 years. I've 
worked in New Orleans, Houston* etc* I worked in a 
lot of places. You get to know a lot of people, all 
the people in the Bay Area. You have to know jour 
people. "ICho was responsible for this idea when it 
was developed?'* is a question T always ask. The people 
thir.g is terribly iriportant.*^^ 

* ^: * * * 



I have been what I voulcl call a people -crieD ted 
person, and I thiiik this sice ot it led me into gen- 
eral r.an a ger^en r . 

I think there are certain kinds of people, ex- 
treneiy capable technically, who are net very capa- 
L.'le in tern:s of personal contaci:. Some are personally 
ibrasive- But I enjoy this, and I think I have al- 
ways had good rapport with tne people wn.th whor:i I 
vrrk. 

You have to work through other people. .-And if 
you can't work with other people^ you are all by 
yourself. The days aren^t long enoueh for one nar. 
to CO it all.^l 

Aor did the interviewees 5in.ply equate peopl r— crientedness vitr 
liking people. As one of the responder^ts T.i::de clear, it also involves 
seeing thez: for vhat they are, with th"'' ■ strengths as veil as their 
veaKLTiesc^e s . 

1 th i nk the success of ^-^u r c onr any ) -ir i 1 1 be the 
re;.c-ntion oi a people— orient at i:5n . (This) business is 
very personal, ?cople on r^cple. ^Ict serv^ice in the 
Sense of 3 telephone coitpany cr any of -."he other ut'li- 
ties, o e c aus e l : le ' ~ us t f e h 1 t h at: a::-c mh o us r-as s . 
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The utilities haven't produced a good personality, 
almost ever. That is part of their problem. That is 
why they are catching it. Because they dehumanize 
it. 

We are going to make this a company of highly 
individualized individ'ials • ^2 

Later in the interview, the same executive volunteered his frank 

assessment of one enployee who had "impeccable academic credentials," 

but was nevertheless a disappointment because: 

He is a v will always be a boy. He will 

never be a Ij works on the shadow, always 

dealing with ^: 'v -j^c. He, himself is an appear- 
ance. He is ms: reality, I don't know where his 
education went, I think he could still play it back. 
1 think it is still there, but it never got in his 
gizzard ^ 



^^Respondent 29, 
^"^Ibid. 
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of effective communication. See Table 14. 



TABLE 14 

I^n^ORTANCE TO EXECUTIVES OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Absolute Relative 
tltudo Frequency Frequency 

(Percent) 

mportant 1 7 

importance 2 13 

important 12 80 

TOTAL 3i IQO 

A cross-tabulation of the data in Table 14 with the data regard- 
ttitudes toward management tra-lning programs, Table 9, was statisti- 
significant within a confidence level of .01. It is inferred rhat 
is a relationship between a strong commitment to management training 
aras and attitudes of executives regarding the irr.portance of develop- 
□mmunication skills. Cross-tabulations using the chi squr^re analysis 
the other data did not show any other statistically significant corrc- 
ns. 
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One of the respondents, quoted in the previous section on the 
subject of organization dc-eiopment , also indicated in the course of those 
remarks how important a factor in management he regarded the matter of 
conciunication between managers and employees. Several otiier executives 
similarly stressed the ability to communicate as an essential aspect of 
successful managemcn*:. 

One chief executive officer, whose company has ne^t^er a manage- 
ment development, nor an organization development prog'^aoi, and who was 
particularly concerned about establishing rapport with his as.soclates, 
offered the following frank at^mission: 

I think I am a damned good communicator. The 
only thing is some of my associates don't listen very 
well. 



The key to the whole field of communications is 
a fascinating thing to me. I spent a lot of time in 
foreign countries and one of the curious things to me 
is that I don't have any more trouble communicating 
with a Japanese businessman than I think I do with 
one of my American associates. I am speaking more of 
the spoken word. It has always been intriguing to 
me that you can sit down and talk with a man in bro- 
ken English and really because of the intensity with 
what you have to concentrate on and the simplicity 
with which I try to express myself in those instances, 
the communication is frequently better than with an 
/Vmerican. 

I don't think there is any problem in getting 
an interchange of ideas. I do think thore is some 
problem in, some diffidence on the part of :^rjme of 
my associates or subordinates in volunteering ideas 
because I think I probably have a little bit of an 
aura of stand-offishness that they are unwilling to 
test* 
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Bach of them will, probably tell you that they 
will not have any problem coming to nie with things 
that they are uncomfortable with nr that I don't 
want to hear. And, God knows I hope that is the 
easel But I am still not sure that each of them 
will tell you that tliere is an open gateway as it 
really should be. 

I don't cultivate (people) and, which they don't 
understand » I would prefer it that way. 1 ara not 
much of a socializer with business people. I gen- 
erally tend to be the other way. And yet, I have no 
problem sitting down and having a guy tell me he 
doesn't think what I am doing is right. There is a 
very understandable reluctance on their part Ko phrase 
issvu-s that 1 would negatively be reacting to or 
perhaps I would be sensitive about. 

I guess all of us liavt? a certain tendency net 
ti^ want ti^ hear bad things. I think I have a rea- 
sonable ability to handle it, but I am not sure that 
J have been able to convey that in a way to these 
people quite as freely as it should be. 

It is a great gift to get people to come out 
without g.etting it to a point where it is counter- 
prod uc t ive .^^^ 

Another corporate president expressed his own personal concern 

about Improving his subordinates' ability to communicate in writing. 

1 edit letters here a mile a Tr.inute. They (sub- 
ordinates) send me copies of letters that they h.*^ ve 
written. I work them up with a better way to say it, 
in my opinion. I send the letters back, and they 
agree that it is ri^.^ht or a bettor way to say it. 

r>o, I >jm constantly Irving to help my fellows as 
fast as I can >ec-:tuse I don't have that many v ears 
left. I am not the Secoiid Coming; but 1 have an obli- 
gation to others because others took the time to teach 
ne,^^> 



^^'jRei^pondent .'7. 
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The president of one technically oriented company suggested: 

I guess if I have one conviction that relates to 
success in business or in life generally, it i . that 
people ought to develop coinmunicative skills. I think 
it is unfortunate today that the written coramunication 
skills ar^ below their proper standards when students 
get into high school. It is my feeling that an indis- 
pensable part of any curriculum in business, or anything, 
should be a reasonable amount of speech and other courses 
that can be arranged to teach people how to write. 

Two top level executives with legal b«ickgrounds hid the follow 

inii observations abo»it the importance of precise :m<3 skilled coramunica 

tions ill the business world: 

I think one of the great disasters, and soniething 
tliat is so widespread, is the lack of ability of people 
to communicate and also the ability to think. 

You can't think without words. Most people really 
don't learn to read and to write and to deal with the 
logical tools of thought, which are words. So that is 
one reason a liberal education is important. A legal 
education is important because there, observing the 
mysteries of language, words mean what you say. With 
the typical advertising approach or the typical "man 
on the street" approach, you kind of know how he feels 
about something, but not very accurately. In a sense, 
you know he is for or against something, but you don't 
know why or how much. 

So, let me stress the importance of the ability 
to use words. You can't handle your own thoughts right 
if you don't know the difference between good^ pretty 
good, excellent, fantastic. Most people say fantas- 
tic when they mean pretty good. 

Many students come out of college and they still 
don't know how to use language."^ 



^^Reiponlent 30. 
^^Kespondent 3. 
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There is a general lack in the use of the English 
xanguage. It is in every communication, both written 
and oral, I think I am grounded fairly well in it, 
I am a bug on clear writing, whether it be legal or 
whatever, 

Another aspect of it is public appearance and 
formal spcech-^nakjn9: which Is different now with news 
coriference^ and TV talk shows. 

For anyone who wants to go very far in the cor- 
porate hierarchy, it is important to have that under- 
-itandin^; of the news media and 3 grounding in public 
'»aking, T would have enjoyed having more pabiic 
... T:.g. I ^as thrust into it as a iawyfi. ^ 



'P. 'JoncLMiL 2b, 
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CHAPTER 11 
INFLUENCK OF ANOTHER IMmX^ON' 

Ih-ro is no consistency in the patr,ern rf the respondents' back-- 
>;roundti* They were born and grew up i;i different «iroa3 of the country, 
A lew carae from famiMes o'" wealth and social petition. The majority, 
however, descri' H the^-selves as prodii::t3 of thi Croat Depression, poor 
boys who had to make It iT:ore or Jess '.xi their ovn. Many of them, how- 
ever, readily acknowl'.-dged ihe help perr^onal^y, as well as professionally, 
of (n.her pvople. Fourteen of ihe 30 respi.^Kients discussed and reflected 
on the imporlant part c'-^.it .':t/;.h us^Av i.':n?.e had played at different times 
in tiiolr i^vet:;. There were comineits about parents, classmates, business 
and pi^of essionr/1 associates and role models of one kind or another. 
Most of these influences respondents saw af< having been beneficial- 

A few were v c^^'ed m: the (;pp(.'.s 1 it . 

The respondents introspected a good deal about the people from 
whom they h (* rereivec' .,c(inse] and r.^^ldance. The following comments 
we:e nade iiit' e. :utive at different times during the interview 

and shc^w ry -plioi.'liy (leep appreciation of his parents as well as a 
r.umhe'" of business associates, 

! was rased by a family that had very deep ethi- 
cal « .lefs, who were very bright activists in their 
own ways, both r.y mother and my father. My father 
wr . a prominent businessman and very active in cul- 
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tural and governrnental agencies. My mother was ex- 
traordinarily activL in charitable works and things 
of that sort. And we had a household where there 
was a great love, an effect which gave your ego 
stability. 

Tlie home life is an important aspect. 

. . . these five gentlemen (bosses at differ- 
ent times) all had a very substantial impact on my 
training. I was very fortunate to have every one 
of them. They were superb people. They were all 
uniformly ethical, uniformly bright, and they each 
of them had particularly outstanding qualities* 
Over and above the general qualities, they had 
breadth. I learned from that first gentleman, and 
he also became my last boss. He had a great sensi- 
tivity about how to have open communications, and 
he had a great way of organizing his thinking about 
problems. The second boss I had, the executive vice 
president, was a brilliant negotiator and a chess 
player. He was a very great forwai-.? thinker, ond 
I learned a great deal from him and this entrepre- 
neur who had built his own business, I learned a 
great deal about entrepreneurial thinking and how 
you really started a new business. This fourth man 
was also an excellent entrepreneur. The final boss 
gave me a certain toughness. He was really a very 
kind soul, but he gave me a great insight into how 
you tune in to important issues . 

A small-town boy who is now president and chief operating officer 

of a major, high technology company spoke fondly of two teachers who were 

particularly important to him: 

I grew up in a small school community with 13 
students in our high school graduating class. A 
teacher in rny high school convinced my parents and 
me that it would be useful for me to go to a junior 
college in Chicago where he had gone. We still are 
very good friends. He taught math and science. He 
made a turn in my life after the service. I had an 
athletic scholarship -i,id he convinced me it would 
be the wrong thing '"or me to do. He encouraged ne 
to get Into the a-^ademic area, which I did. 



^^Respondent 20. 
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Also, I lived v^ith a professor at Northwestern 
in their home and I worked for my room and board. He 
was head of the economics-history department. Both 
he and his wife were extremely fine people, and he 
helped me a great deal. This has influenced us (my 
wife and me) to encourage one of our children, a 
daughter, to c»ttend Colorado College, a small college, 
where she has individual contact with her teachers 
there.* 



Hie contact between student and professor is 
essential. To dev«^lop personal friendships, tc have 
someone with whom they can communicate about life, 
and also from a career standpoint, is fantastic 

A corporate president whose educational background was in econom- 
ics and sociology was fortunate to ha^e landed a iob with a company whose 
founder had a p^lobai view of people ab ^oll as economics and societal 



structures . 



I found a ver> exciting home in (the company). 
It was headed by the founder who was Murray Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League. He was also 
founder and the first president of CARE (world re- 
lief organization). He was a man who could rea?.ly 
get to a person like me who wanted to find somethlnf^, 
in the business world that meant something. 

He took the younger men, who he thought were 
the coming executives in the head organization, and 
saw to it thLt most of us got a company-paid trip to 
Europe for three or four weeks. Tlie objective was 
not fun and ^.ames, but It was to realize what was 
happening in the world. PC-ople were doing things 
differently. They were recovering from World War 
IT- T went over in the mid-50's for three weeks. 
He saw to it that the company's top officers went. 
We had two day trips also to the U. N. to meet with 
some of the delegates to see what was happening in 
the world. This tic:d in my educational experience 
ill the company. ^2 



^^Respondent 30. 
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Othc:r respondents rocoantcd similar experiences that had con- 
tributed to tlieir personal and professional development. The Interviewees 
seenied anxious, indeed, that the role of such influences be recognized 
an J the people in question given due credit. 
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CHAPTER 12 
SZLF-DISCIPLINE 

There was also no spe:!ific question asked during the Interviews 
as to the respondents* behavior patterns, work habits or personal phi- 
losophy. YeL» 16 of the 30 executives brought up the subject and talked 
about the importance of self-^dlscipline . They generally regarded the 
ability to be self^-discipllned as not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary for success as an executive. Self-discipline, as they saw it, 
was integrally related to i^trong motivations and deteniiination to succeed 
through achievement and competition. 

One top executive had this to say on the subject: 

Work hard, work smarter, work efficiently. Don't 
worry about the tomorrows. Do what you can do well. 
. . . Have your hand out for more responsibility. 

Every key executive has to be willing to make 
sacrifices. A lot of people are smart but won't 
make sacrifices. ^3 

Another respondent explained his total dedication to the devel- 
opment and manufacture of a new product with a major company that sub- 
sequently failed for reasons over which he himself had no control. 



^^Respondent 15, 
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In a tv'o-year period working seven days a week, 
24 hours a day, I slept in the office and built new 
divisions, and built and built to make a quality 
product. However, as we were working on one end of 
the patient, the other end died,*^^ 

And another coir.pany president gave the following, forceful and 

c<indid st..:tenient of his personal work ethic and determination to compete, 

achieve, aivi gut the job done. 

1 am naturally com)etitive and I don't like to 
see people with indifference or incon-ipetence arro- 
f:;ating themselves to positions to which they have 
less ent itlemcnt . 

After explaining that mana>^ement was understaffed: 

I got here before 7:30 a.m. Three-fourths of 
this floor was here before I was. I left last 
night at 7:30 p.m. end I worked until midniglit the 
day before. 

Another example of stubborn determination: 

I think physical health is important. It turns 
out, and I don't know why, I can drink one h<^ll of 
a lot more than a lot of people. I also smoke too 
much. I take constant physicals. It fractures the 
doctors about why I don't somehow fall on iny ass or 
my liver doesn't get stuck. I don't work out. That 
is all part o^ the success in business. You can work 
a guy too hard and he is not there next week. But T 
have got to be there next week. I have got to have 
determination. There is no substitute • 

* :^ * * * * 

To be in a job like this, you can't let oth^^r 
things interfere with that. The company has got to 
corae first. There must be a willingness to sacrifice 
for the job and for the company and that means total 
dedication. You -an't have your mind on social ac- 
tivities if you are going to run a big company.'^ 



'■^Respondei n 22. 
^^Respondcnt 29. 
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I have a deep biilief, a religious belief as well, 
that all of us should be expected to use our talents 
to the fullest extend. If one has been fortunate to 
have been given some reasonable taxents, you should 
try to train them as ef fcv' i.:^ vely as possible. After 
you have done your best, yr\i shouldn't worry about 
chings. 



Respondent 20 • 



CH;M>T£R 13 
ETHICS AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILin* 

Without being asked about it, 25 of the 30 interviewees expressed 
their coinmitaent to a hij;h standard of ethicil behcvior and social re- 
sponsibility. Tliey talked about their parti -lipation in a broad ran^e of 
service activities, /\nd th^^y candidly exprcs-ied their views about present- 
day .Xmerican society and how it mighc be iapruved. /.II seemed concerned 
about the country's future and the well-being of ^;enerations to conie. 

The only cross-tabulation of data that statistically approached 
sip,nificanje near the .05 level was the chi square analysis of data 
comparing those executives who r^scussed their ethical connnitments and 
those who also discussed the iniportance of being a well-rounded executive. 
If there is a real relationship, ir might be inferred that those who 
advocate the importance of being a well-rounded executive are laore apt 
also to be influenced by the importance of identifying ethical comm^.t- 
TTients of bl;.^in^?ss. 

r.^.e executives interviewed irhj; ated that they ieg.?rdcd It as 
part of rhelr respoiisibilit y to serve on the boaro.: of directors of 
other companies, on hospital boards, and as trustees nnd advisors of 
local school districts, colleges, and universities. They were leaders 
in other organizations as w»!il, ranging from the Boy Scouts to the local 
phllhamoric sccUity. 
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Several top executives expressed concern ihat the educational 

system is not doing the jobs they believe it should be: 

^Vny broad indictment has an immediate exception 
but society has turned to academia to play a role. 
The socio-economic systen has failed us — radicalism, 
ultra-^liberalism. The schools have a preoccupation 
with causes and theories. There is no leadership, 
no motivation. That is, tlieir primary function is 
scholarship and to teach, not to be a political force, 
not to take a radicaJ course. They don't view their 
role as teachers any longer. They have failed soci- 
ety in general. The pressure is on education to re- 
define what their role is.^'^ 

.Ajiother executive who questioned society's changing values and 

the role of the educational i.ys tem had this to say: 

I an; ^;lad to participate in this. Ami, any time 
you want me to tell you what I think is wrong with the 
educational system, I will be glad to. 

T really think that education has to adjust a 
little raor^j to the needs of society that we live in. 

Tliere are prime problems in the teachers' under- 
standing of how people feel and why the criminal is a 
criminal and why we ignore the victim. 

Why are we so much worried of the relatively 
luinor things in college, when we live in a society 
where we have machines that need fixing and design- 
ing/ We will not go back to a rural, semJ -primitive 
existence. We are going to go on and obviously life 
All get better, certainly more meaningful, certainly 
-rom the standpoint of people being able to do things 
tliat they really want to do. Tliey should do them 
easier. We should be able to do a great deal to 
allevicQtt poverty through the use of technology. 

»: the most serious considerations of the 
presen; ^.ogy and conservation movement is that we 
are stopping industrial growth and development. It is 
really through industrial growth and development that 
we make job opportunities at the bottom of the pyramid 
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so that people can n.ove out oi'. the lowest areas of 
society. There are the things that we have in the 
backs of cur .Tiiudri— to run the business and make a 
good record and a Y.lo^ Liable enterprise. We also 
think in terms a. \ Will ue contribute to the over- 
all nrogrcss of s?ociety?''^ 

In talking about tlie role ot business In society, some executives 

wcie dism^iyed at tiie f;eneral lack of understanding of the American economic 

system ana, ospociaily, th<i function of prolii:. 

Sometimes I har^x people ask me: Why do we have 
to make a profit' I really don't understand how 
:)eopIe don*t understand this. T/ofit will make 
expansion, a hi^'.her standarc^ of living, more jobs, 
et cetera. 

We have 23,000 :;^eopJ*^ e.^ployed in the company, 
rroflt is not a sacrilegluus 

)»: A * * * A 

i am appalled at the lov level of economics 
teaching from the grade school right through the uni- 
versity, and particularl> appalled with the business 
schools. What I am rea:ly saying, I think there Is 
a horrible ignorance of how the marketing economy 
works. And, I am pretty well convince J that the 
professors either dou't know how it works or just 
don't choose to talk about it. T^i^y would rather 
talk about more ideali^rtic things that they are tainted 
towards and there is very little talk about the Ameri- 
can economy and what makes it tick. Lots of tech- 
niques and lots of research procedures of how you 
measure that without really understanding the total 
concept. It is a criticism of the entire educational 
system. A lot of people should understand this who 
will never be sitting in this chair. 

We try to support some of these programs and do 
you know that it is practically impossible to find a 
school that /ou can feel comfortable with that teaches 
the basic American economic system. And, I will not 
support those who are the antagonists.^^ 



'^^Res^i.ondent If). 
^^Respondent 18. 
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A chief executive officer whose reputation for long-range plan^ 

ning is well-knuwn among other corporate executives explained that one of 

tlie first things he did when he was recruited from outside the company to 

be the president was to determine the company's business objectives and 

social and ethical responsibilities. 

What we did when I first came here was to ask: 
What sort of business ^'ire we in? Wliat sort of funda- 
nental objectives should we have? Wliat are the ethics 
of otir business? What are the issues on the quality 
of our products? 

We started off by merely saying our corporate 
purp(>se is to have a growing profit and a reasonable 
r.ito of return. We think that is really the purpose 
in society today for the American corporation. We 
said that, however, this stool was still supported by 
iFtree legs: (1) you had to achieve to find people 
who were properly motivated and reasonably paid; 

(2) you had to hav.^ good financial support, and 

(3) a team sense of social responsibility with re- 
gard to all those with whom you deal. This is not 
just your shareholders, not just your conununity, not 
just air and water pollution; it Is all of the people 
who are customers, and it is all with whom you deal. 
Wlien you put this together, this will give you your 
prime reason for operating. 

We put a booklet together whlci: expressed our 
broad, long-range philosophy. And then, we have 
worked very h-^rd in developing long-term strategic 
quality goals and long-cerra strategic quantity goals. 

The approach to social responsibility through developing written 
corporate goals and objectives is not limited to the case cited above. 
Other respondents referred to similar efforts on their part. 

One of the interviewees had moved through the company ranks from 
coal miner, to enginij?er, to management and ultimately to the position :)f 
chief executive officer. During his rise in the con;pany, he commuted once 
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a week to night school, 90 miles away from h'.s place of work. He aid 
this for years, until he receivred his college degree. Today ^ his company 
is involved in industries and technologies that confront special environ- 
mental problems. His own business career has been marked by exceptional 
achievenients. The following are some of his thoughts on the role of tech-- 
nology, probl-jros of eccnomics, government regulations, and education, and 
the future of society. 

I favor the engineers because they dtal in ideas 
ind deal in doing things. Nothing happens without 
having; an engineer with a real fertile mind. I lean 
to this and I abhor the idea of going over increased 
regulations as to how they can beat them,. That, to mo, 
is not really constructive. Yet, if I were a young 
person today, I wou^d have to recognize that that is 
where vou are going to start off. I think there has 
to be TOre emphasis on the regulations in the business 
schools . 

What 1 am concerned about is not doing the job 
itself, but th^ different external things. Of the 
ten most important things I am worried about today, 
nine of them were not on the list 15 years ago. 

And you think differently today. You are deal- 
ing always with the problems of environmental control, 
pollution of the air and water; and getting through 
these regulatory bodies is a big part of the job. 
:;ow the reason I say that is that I run a big com- 
pany, as a lot of people do today, and the thing that 
distresses me are the things that are not being done 
in the country. The justification any chief executive 
officer c*n produce today is that "we would do this but 
there are regulations here, there are regulations 
there, we have got to deal with this or th^t, and the 
uncertainty of the money market. . you can make all 
kinds of reasons why you shouldn't do anything. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to do. 

The biggest problem for curtailing activities is 
that costs are going up at the rate of nine percent and 
at the same time, unemployment is going up. Now, we 
have gone through all these problems In economics and 
people say when there are problems of oversupply, 
prices shouldn't rise. In a classical theory that 
may be right. But when we are locked in where we had 
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wage and price controls, now we have contracts that 
tie the wages in with the cost of living index; wages 
go up, volume goes down. All we can do is strive to 
get niore efficiency because labor is more of cur costs 
We have to get by with less labor. 

During the period of the 50 's and 60' s, we vent 
through intensive programs of industrial engineering 
.studies thar related the output of the machine and 
direct labo- and Lhat is probably as efficient as 
we can get. Now ve are concentrating on how you re~ 
duce the indirect labor. The young people who will 
become engineers , lawyers , accountants, and econo- 
mists and want a job in private enterprise will find 
the opportunity is becoming less and less and less 
and more demanding, 

Tliis is very distressing, at a time when we 
ought to be expanding and doing more things and 
creating more, Vvfhat I am saying is that the answers 
to tliese problems that are being presented by the 
environmentalists lies in additional technology, not 
in reduced technology, 

(Que stion: My last question is: In view of the 
discussion ve have had, do you feel there is some 
other qucfc^tion I should have asked? 

R^spondenc: I think you start coming very close 
to the problem when you ask: What is the educational 
format chat you feel you ought to have to handle the 
job of the chief executive officer. 

It might take a little work but ask the business- 
man what are the most pressing problems today, and he 
would relate to you the things about energy, environ-* 
ment, consumer problems, the tax initiative that is 
coming up (in California), all of these problems. 
And, if you went back to the same man and asked him 
about the things that concerned him most when he took 
the job ten years ago, you will find out how much the 
problems have changed. The educational system has got 
to change, then, I am not so sure that the educationa 
system has changed as rapidly as it should to con- 
dition people for this. 

Tlic problem is that people do not understand 

business. That is one of the problems of the business 

man — to try to tell people what it is, how it works. 

We get branded for all the problems of society. 
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Everyone wants to be critical, but I am sure 
people don't want to revert to less. We have to 
continue to look for the answers in additional tech- 
nology and I agree that a hell of a lot of basic 
research has got to go into that.^^ 

The Interviewees' coiments on ethics and social responsibility 
reported thus tar in this section have focused on corporations generally, 
their public?? .ind society as a whole. 

Words like ethics, integrity, inoraJity, and other nonr.ative 

tonris raiDt: up most frequently when the respondents spoke of the criteria 

fur the selection of their own successors. The subject of nianagenient 

succession follows later in this report. Here, howevi^r, are several 

coTijients reg.arding individual ethics that were rsade in other connections 

in the course of the interviews: 

You look for integrity. You don't want someone 
who is goin^: to cneratc without morality or with im- 
moral standards. 

Character and integrity are extremely important. 
In a very tough, competitive environment with a lot 
of pressure to produce a good return on investment, 
the opportunities to bend the rules whether in the 
financial end or not, is something you've got to 
watch. There is pressure to do that today. We read 
a lot about the issue of bribery overseas. Where Is 
the line? 

Quest ionj^ Wliat is the difference between that 
and a consulting fee? 

Respondent : Precisely. ll^ese are ethical ques- 
tions. There is pressure on the legal front. I would 
look for someone who can be objective, Cc'.n be honest 
and recognize the need to play it straight. 



spondent 7 . 
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To schools should train people in attltu'ies. 
hiliape their philosophies toward everything — toward 
bu3in<.'ss, toward ethics, morals, and other topics, ^'^^ 

* * <lr A * * 

Integrity is nimber ov,^, He (chief executive 
otficer) has got to have it and let people know that 
he has it. Vais involves many things: consistency 
of action, providing security, a climate to grow and 
r.ake mistakes. This all geto involved with integrity 
Build up the confidence that other people have in him 
io many, this is one thing wrong with business today,' 

* * ii * * * 

People representing the organiza:ion should be 
of high TTioral character . 

* * ^ 3»- * 



In our decentralized way of operating, a decision 
in Nashville makes an important impact on our image - 
It is very importaiit to everybody. He (the manager) 
must be a good citizen. Each m^^nager is on his own 
and you (as chief executive officer) are taking a risk 
in a hihgly decentralized organization.^^ 



'^^Rcspondent 22. 
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EXECUTIVES' RECOMMENDATIONS 
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aiAPTER 14 
SUGGKSTIONS FOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

In response to the interview question concerning what type of 
under^^raduate education they would recomnend to young people planning 
to embark on a career leading to top management pofiitions, more than half 
the respondents advir,ed some kind of general or lib.-ral arts program, ;\ 
sunmary of 4^ multiple re3por;sos of the 30 respondents is shown in Table 
15 below: 

TABLE lb 
SUmm OF EDUCATIONAI. ADVICE 



Advi ce Offer ed 

General (Lib**ral 
Arts) 

Good school 

Major in anything 

Science 

Other 

TOTAL 



Absolute 
Frequency 



17 

3 

7 

3 

9 

5 
44 



Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 



39 
7 

16 
7 

20 



_11 
100 



In the views of tihe respondents as a whole, there was clearly 
no one ideal program for all would-be executives. Most of the inter-- 

94 



95 

vicwees, moreover, were careful to qualify their recommendations with 
the proviso that the key considerations were the interests and situation 
of the particular individual. 



Counseling 

Twenty~ni.-:e of the 30 senior executives indicated that they 
had in fact advised young men and women as to career and educational 
choices* And all emphasized the importance of understanding and in- 
specting; the individual younp, person's inclinations, aspirations, and 
snaK.e of personal development. Here are some of the typical .'Statements 
on the ni.itter: 

I do talk to a lot of young people at 18. At 
that age, most have not made up their minds about 
what they really want to do. When thev are in that 
position, it is pretty nice for them to get those 
general courses so that they have some idea of what 
the world has to offer. They have to find primarily 
the thing that they like. 

The thing that I tell them all is: Don't just 
say you want to become president of General Electric 
or a stockbroker because that's where you make the 
money. That is a sure road to ruin. You had better 
find out what you like. Somehow or other, if you 
are good enough ,?,nd if you persist, the rewards will 
come. It doesn't have to be some star that you have 
glanced at recently. There are many, many oppor- 
tunities. 

You may not become a millionaire, but you may not 
either if you decide to become president of General 
Motors. My key theme is that whatever you get en- 
grosc.ed In, you like. If you don't like it, it is 
an uphill battle all the way.^0 

****** 

Too ma. y people say: '*! am here now. What am 
I going to do now? V-liat school should I go to now?" 
It is largely immaterial as to where to go. 
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One of my sons Is majoring in girls. One, is a 
pre-med major. 

Your base should be liberal arts, possibly. I 
think certain courses should be taken. 

Taste of everything on the table and then based 
upon the test, you express your interest. Before you 
have, to decide is a vicarious way of doing it. You 
will never taste it all then. You will have missed 
opportunities. It is no great thing if at 18 you don' 
decide. I don't recommend deciding until the middle 
30's. I still don't know what I want to do with the 
rest of my life. It didn't bother my career for halv- 
ing delayed from what I was going to do.^^ 



****** 



The first thing I ask is: Is it their idea or 
their dad's? I try to probe as to what their inter- 
ests are. What turned them on? What would be satis- 
fying to them? Probe pretty strongly on that. I 
believe in that (questioninfi) a good deal. 

If a person were interested in a business career, 
then I would try to talk about the types of functions 
and try to get a feeling again to validate if the per- 
son really has an idea or they are just groping. Try 
and relate to what their interests might be. If there 
are none that are identifiable, then have them talk to 
some professionals in counseling and maybe do some 
testing and try to find out where their skills and 
interests might be.^2 



****** 



You have to know the person. one goes hack 

to fundamentals, probably the objective in life should 
be self-fulfillment, meaning the best potential use 
of one's talents. You have to be honest about your- 
self as to what the talents are that can be nurtured 
through education and finally lead into various types 
of activities. 
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It is a difficult spot to be placed in. T have 
•ione this on a n umb er of occasions. First you t ry 
and spend enough time with the person to understand 
in sone way their personality. For example, I might 
ask questions in relation to sports. It gives you an 
insight as to whether they like teara sports or indi- 
vidual sports. It relaxes them. It gives insight as 
to woulri they be happy in a big company. You find 
their value system. And, therefore, you cannot really 
i;eneralize. 

You see certain ways his mind works Look for 
logical patterns or lack of interest in th.^^ngs com- 
mercial. If you begin to explore, you find many 
things. Business is many things and vastly challeng- 
ing. People can reach professional excellence in 
business. Our general counsel is a vice president; 
and she is a fine lawyer, but she is in business. 

One first has to know the individual and also 
know enough about business to recognize that it is 
multi-faceted. You would try to tailor tre remarks 
to the individual. You might end up in trying to 
tailor a program with more liberal arts if you ul- 
timately see a salesperson. But you might see a 
lawyer. It does unfold as you get more exposure. 
Vou tend to grow yourself. And sometimes, so.oething 
that has not been easily perceived as a talent be- 
comes a greater talent. 

* * ★ iic A A 

I er.joy doing this. I think for the most part 
they ha^e been very eager and b tight-eyed outsiderii 
and they are interested in knowing about the people 
in business. I enjoy talking to them. I get them 
to understand that we don't all wear horns aud we are 
not all out to gouge the public and consumers. I have 
urged many of them by saying; "Look, if you don't 
like the system, get in there and change it. I'm 
not going to be here forever; I'm wearing out.'' We 
are looking for young people. 



9 i 
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Undergraduate Education 

As there is no uniformly accepted and precise definition of 
"liberal arts" and "general education," among educators, so there was 
none among the interviewees. Generally, however, they appeared to under- 
stand these terras to represent all studies that were not scientific, 
technical or narrowly professional. 

Cross-tabulation of the educational backgrounds of the execu- 
tives interviewed compared with their recommendations as to a liberal 
arts education versus technical preparation was not significant. As a 
group, the respondents favored a liberal arts orientation for those con- 
sidering careers as executives. 

Respondents from scientific or technically oriented companies 
suggested that if someone were interested in an industry with a special- 
ized technology, it would be advisable to major in engineering or science 
as an undergraduate and add an MBA degree later. 

Question: What should he major in in college? 

Respondent: Tnat would depend on a voting man. 
If he has a really scientific bent, I recotmend that 
he go in the scientific line and then decide where 
his focus is or should be. 

If he makes application into industry and as 
such vill be dealing with people or supervising people, 
he imxst broaden himself. If he is interested in re- 
search, stay right there and get the missile to the 
rioon and go on to advanced scientific courses. Broad- 
ening himself means getting himself into a business 
school. 

I don't care if the next president of this com- 
pany comes from a good technology background or an 
accounting background or labor relations or what. Ve 
don't think that is important. I think he should have 
soine thing solid. He either ought to know (cur tech- 
nology) or finance, accounting, marketing or sales. 

1C9 
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Then, he gets the expertise and then he gets the broad 
business background. I feel strongly about this. Find 
your place in the company and then get broadened. 95 

Another senior executive of a high technology company made essen- 
tially the same point: 

First I would determine if they have or do not 
have skills in the science and math areas. If they 
(skills) are good, then that area offers plenty of 
opportunities. I would recommend a combination of 
basic engineering and business training for manu- 
facturing operations. A degree in only one area is 
not so good. 

If they show no particular ability to handle 
science — straighter business kind of background, such 
as retailing, banking, et cetera. In our field, in 
the whole broad range of manufacturing, if you have 
a technical background, it is a big help,^^ 

When the respondents discussed liberal arts programs, their em- 
phasis was on the broadening aspect of education. They nevertheless 
frequently suggested specific courses they believed should be included, 
reigardless of the particular college znajor. 

Question: What iru-ght you recommend if they 
weren't interested in high technology? 

Respondent: I would recommend a good liberal 
arts background. Select a program which includes 
enough electives to fill in with finance and economics 
and take some real meaty courses in math and physics. 
A lot of liberal arts students avoid science like a 
plague. At least take the elementar\^ courses in 
science, physics, and math. 

Question: What does it buy you? 
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Respondent: An understanding of the civilization 
in which you live, Tlie role of technology, an under- 
standing of the technology is important to understand- 
ing the liberal arts,^^ 

The views about education of an executive who has beer: out of 

school for 30 years are bound to be different from those held when he 

was a student. The introspective observations of one of the senior 

executives interviewed shows the effects of tine and maturity on rue way 

a person thinks about the planning of an undergraduate education program. 

As a technical person, I think I was not prepared 
to take the social sciences. The purposes for taking 
them were not very well understood at the time, and 
they were a chore and a bore rather than something 
that ought to be broadening, 

I think that most students who were oriented into 
the math-science program were ill-at-ease in the his- 
tory and other social science courses, I think it is 
in the people-area of interest that was difficult. 
But, I would hopr that there would be a challenge to 
meld it all together and make it into something more 
meaningful because I feel that I have a real vacuum 
in history and other social sciences. 

There should be more liberal arts, even in a tech- 
nical area. But, you do run out of time. A techni- 
cal program is very time-consuming. Maybe there is a 
program of liberal arts for technical students. 

When an engineer goes into a history class and 
conrpetes with a history major, he isn*t going to have 
a very satisfying experience. What you do about it, 
I really don^t know. I found I vas poor competition 
and, likewise, if they should come into a math class, 
they would be iii-at-ease. They were not forced ro 
take math, but I was forced to take social science. 5S 

Several of the respondents actively participate on advisory 

councils to various business schools and are aware of what is currently 

available compared vith the curricula offered 20 and 30 years ago. 

^'Respondent 12. 
^^Resoondent 6. 
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There is a pretty good package today, I think 
it needs to be pushed around a little bit. But, there 
is a basic core program that I think is a good program. 
And the efforts that I see in some of these srchools 
is great, at Cal and Stanford » The thing that I see 
is that they are more and more allowing students to 
take a broader approach, I am very supportive of this 
combined degree program as a concept, such as an MBA 
and economics major. I think that is great. A better 
package is available today. There is also better coua- 
seling and, of course, there had been none.^^ 
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CHAPTER 15 

SEQUENCE OF EDUCATION AND WORK EXPERIENCE 
Education and Work Sequence 

Respondents were asked if they advocated taking a break in the 
fomal education process or if young people should go straight through. 
Table 16 shows that the 28 replies of 30 respondents were approximately 
evenly divided on the issue, 

TABLE Iv 

EDUCATION AND WORK EXPERIENCE SEQUENCE 



Attitude 

No break in education 
Take a break 

Take a break, if technical 
TOTAL 



Absolute 
Frequency 

12 
1^^ 



28 



Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 

43 

50 

7 

100 



Most of those who reconmended taking a breal: in the formal educa- 
tion process believed that it should occur after college and before grad- 
uate school and that its primary purpose should be to get work exroerience. 
Even scnae of the respondents vho felt a break was generally not 
visable qualified their answers in regard to yoirig persons who night need 
rsore natxirity before continuing on to graduate sch^^ol. In the view of 
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several of the executives interviewed, the lessons to be learned frrtn 
work experiences were absolutely essential. Tliese respondents ex- 
pressed strongly negative attitudes tovard inexperienced MBA graduates 
who aspired to move directly into the executive suite. (See footnote 
53.) 

Start out in the engine rooin, in the bowels of 
the ship. So many of today's people want to start 
out in the executive suite. They want to meet all 
th3 important people. They get the cart before the 
horse. Start out lear:iing scmiething about the grunt 
work. Get out there in the shop and get your fingers 
greasy. Get on the bloody production line. Learn 
how to do something useful so that you are not a bur- 
den to society. If you have anything on the ball, 
you will pop up like a cork. This should be coupled 
w-ith an enlightened develcpment program. Pick t^e 
right kind of cocpany. Build credentials that n3 
one can ever take away from you. Build on a solid 
foundation. Don*t be concerned about getting to a 
salar^v' level with no place to go. Scnae get themselves 
at a salary where there is no foundation. Without 
developing a background, it ends up in frustration. 

Ninety percent of the students in graduate school 
would be better off working. 

Too many yorag people thirJc that if they get 
themselves highly educated at the beginning, rhey 
will r.tart off at a higher salary. Graduate school 
shoi'Id come after experience. Marure people should 
go to school. You cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders. ^^'^ 

Another executive who r.ade the same point vent on to enphasize 
that even with a graduate degree, a quick road to the top is by no means 
assured. As was the case with the previously quoted respondent, this 
man spoke from personal experience; he himself had earned his formal 
ed-jcaticn while working his way through many phases of the industry to 
the top of the organiration hierarchv. 
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Most of the people today that have gone to busi- 
ness school come out vrlth the idea of how they are 
going to jockey their way up the organization path and 
once they get there, they are looking for a quick road 
to the top* And a lot of them make it that way. But, 
on the other hand, we used to hire a hell of a lot of 
Harvard Business Administration graduates. I don't 
know of any of them that stayed in the company. We 
hired a lot of them. 

They all wanted to come in as assistant to the 
vice president, then become vice president. The prob- 
lem is they didn't know what they missed below that 
level. And, of course, to me, the important thing is 
thnt you ought to be able to get the broad training 
if you want to be up there and lead. 

I worked in a coal mine; T was a (union) card 
carrier, and it was interesting to me to see how they 
(iranors) think. It helped me out a lot in subsequent 
labor relations problems. I knew some of the guys, 
and I knew when we were treading on soir.e pretty sharp 
rules that they weren't about to give in on, 

I really feel this is missing and part of the 
reason that it is is that those icho have gone through 
the Stanford Business School or Harvard don't want any 
part of rhis. They feel that they have arrived. They 
h.ive made it. 

You haven^t really arrived until you lock at your- 
self and say: "I enjoy the job. I don't care wiiat 
it is.'* Tou have to be able to develop an interest in 
the work and with the people you are dealing wlth.^^^ 

Some of the interviewees emphasized the value of a break in the 

fcrzial education process as a means of learning what one doesn't want to 

do and of providing time for growing up. 

A break between nigh school and college does 
then no good if they have no capabilities of doing 
anything, unless you want them to do like my son did. 
He vent to work one surrser in a cannery and after 
that he stated that he knew the value of a college 
education. 
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The Army did it for a lot of people ♦ There is 
some value of a break between college and graduate 
school and I know, over at the business school at 
Berkeley » they say their better students are those 
who have had a break because they have better direc- 
tion and 3 little bit of experience which helps them 
in their graduate work.^^^ 

If it had not been for World War II, after a 
Bachelor^s degree, while it did take four years out 
of my life (the war), I would not be here today 
(president of the company). I needed the break. Get- 
ting out into the real world was important, I saw 
the technology in the service;, I matured. If I had 
left college and gone out and accepted a job and got- 
ten the promotions in the first company to offer me 
a job, I would not have had the broader experience 
and opportunities. 

We were glad when the war was over and we had a 
chance to start over, I started over at graduate 
school. I would not have nade it without the matur- 
ing process this break provided. 

Another respondeat indicated a special understanding of these 

considerations as a ro.sult of his experiences with his own children: 

It depends on the individual, I think for many, 
a great part of it depends on their degree of maturity, 
I think that sorse people need to go all the way through 
and sone need to go to work fcr a while to sort things 
out. 

I know the business schools favor people who have 
experience in work situations. 

One of ny sons is a very mature young fellow and 
I think it would have been alzK^st improper for him to 
have gone to work and then again back to school. One 
of our sons went right through, including graduate 
school. The other vent to work after earning his bach- 
elor's degree. We didn't say a word about it. He 
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had to find out for himself at a considerable amount 
of effort. He earned the ooney himself. He was 
married. His wife worked and helped put him through^ 
They did it all themselves. If it had been handed 
to him on a silver platter, it would have been a bust. 
It was his effort and his money and his wife's effort. -"-^ 

Several of the interviewees with legal backgrounds favored not 

taking a break. Tlr<ey did, however, recognize that each case should be 

evaluated on its own meritc. As one respondent put it: 

It depends a great deal on the maturity of the 
individual. If he is able to do it, the sooner the 
better. The delays that some people have for grow- 
ing purposes or even for the military services doesn't 
help unless one needs the time to mature enough to 
succeed in the educational process. 

Question: In youL case, did you go straight 
through? 

Respondent : I v^ent to law school 12 months a 
year and no military service. As a result, I had 
three or four years experience by the t'ne many of my 
college classmates were out of the military, trips to 
Europe, and through either business school or law 
school. I think that the head start helps. -^^^^ 

One interviewee, also drawing on his own and his children's ex- 

pveriences, went so far as tc recommend that a break be taken during the 

undergraduate program. 

After high school and two years of college, take 
a year or so off. Do a third year overseas. Forget 
about what you learn or what will be credited to your 
record. 

One of rry sons took his third year in I-^rdon with 
Stanford. He studied Dic-cens and the history of the 
Comon Market, He co^anuted to London fro~ a beautiful 
mansion in the countryside where all the students lived. 
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None of these things will have any bearing on what he 
will do* For that year of his being in Europe, no 
college credit is necessary; however, he grew up. 

I never traveled in my own early life, not by 
choice, I did travel in the sein,'ice, though. 

To respond directly to your question: certainly 
don^t put four years of this and another two or three 
years right in a row, and then three months off in 
the summer • The whole philosophy of education is not 
right. Take ^ year off. Work. 

Rei;ardless of what they do, it is important that 
my sons have some kind of experience out in the real 
world — getting away from the classroom* 

I taught at Stanford. Most of the professors 
are doing it strictly from their background, I could 
spend m hour talking about the questions in the case 
book that weren't asked. 

.Another executive, about to face the same question with his owti 

children, was inclined to take the opposite position: 

I have thought about the break because my own 
children are about ready for college. I don't think 
the break is good. If they want to tour Europe, I 
don't know. I just think that it is a cop-out. 

I wculd think that a program where they could go 
to school, and where they could take a semester to 
wnrk in business and maybe do that three years out of 
four would be invaluable for them to see some practi- 
cal application of how you make some things happen. 

I would recomiend that they do it in a very small 
business rather than go to work for (a large company) 
and work in their accounting department. It would be 
good if we could convince some small businesses to 
accept soQe people like that. There are probably 
5cr?e guys who are pretty smart today who are running 
their small family businesses or $20 million businesses 
vhc car. see things happen so fast. You get feedback 
to your decisions very quickly. Sometimes, in a very 
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large corporation, you tnight have to wait four or five 
years to see whether that feedback vill tell you if 
you made the riglit decision. 

Question: You wouldn't recoTnmend a break in the 
tonnal education process unless it were where you could 
get some work experience to get the whole picture? You 
wouldn't do it for the travel? 

Respondent: I am assuming that the person you 
are giving the advice to really has their feet well 
planted on the ground and that they know what they 
want to do and they waut to get on with it* If they 
want to go skiing for a year, that is outside the ed- 
ucational process, 

In sunmar\% while the respondents acknowledged tha considerations 
involved, there was no consensus on whether a break in the formal educa- 
tional sequence was advisable or not. .Ul, however, appeared to agree 
that the answer should depend on the particular young persor/s maturity 
and other individual circumstances. 
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CHAPTER 16 
CRITERIA FOR EXECUTIVE SELECTION 

As another avenue for assessing their views of the significance 
of fonaal educational preparation in their success as executives, the 
interviewees were asked to discuss the criteria they would employ for 
the selection of their own replacement. As their replies indicated, 
about half the respondents* organizations had given the matter of man- 
ager^ent succession a good deal of thought. In at least 10 cases, de- 
tailed policies and procedures had been developed regarding succession 
to top nanagement positions. See Table 17. 

TABLE 17 

RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION REGARDING 
A PLAN FOR EXECLTIVE SUCCESSION 



Category 

No plan 

General idea 

Detailed plan 

No response 

lOlAL 



Absolute 
Freouencv 



10 

s 

30 



Relative 
Frequency 
(Percent of 30) 



13 



JO 



100 



Adjusted 
Frequency 
(Percent of 22) 

36 

IS 
45 

Too 



Several of the executives interviewed indicated acute personal 
:once7-n for the proble- of T:ianage:2ent succession^ pointing out hov they 
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themselves had been thrust into the corporate presidency and had unexpect- 
edly faced awesome responsibilities* 

Question; Let's assume you were looking toward 
an early retire^fient and had the responsibility of 
huntinr, for your own replacement. What kind of a 
person would you look for to handle the position? 

Respondent : He already works here. I hired him 
for that purpose, I was keenly conscious of mortal- 
ity when I took this job because my predecessor died 
at his desk. Ke was conscious of it, too. That is 
why he hired me. 

We were organizationally thin and short-handed 
and our reserves of people were used up, so we had 
to hire another one as soon as possible, I hired a 
person like myself from the same source, 's 
Lav Department. He was our financial vice president 
and general counsel. Essentially, it was the same 
job I had and I don't thinic he is quite ready to do 
it now, but in another year or two, he should be able 
to do the job as well as I can. It is not \ery imagi- 
native- it puts one lawyer in here right after another 
one,10S 

****** 

I ar: sitting in this 70b because of a disastrous 
occurrence. I was the most obvious candidate after 

^3 death. I had worked with him 18 houra a day 

for so:re tine. I would have nuch preferred to stay 
where I vas in the operational aspects. Deal-making 
gets boring. 

I would not look to another conpany for a replace- 
ment. I would do the best I could to see if there is 
a person in this conpany, 

>fy game plan is not to die vith ny boots cn. I 
want to do something other than chasing after a grubby 
buck. I would like to do so:i:e foundation vork, "Minority 
involvement, educational, or go into business v^ith rrv 
kids.^^^ 
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****** 

I doubt that I*d retire early, I've been vrlth 
one wife 30 years. She knows me very well. She knows 
I have to be challenged, and she would not want me 
around the house all day. I would drive her nuts. 
You've heard the expression: She married me for bet- 
ter or for worse, but not for lunch. 

However, we should protect the company. I could 
get shot by a jealous husband and the company would 
be left in the lurch. T have attempted to properly 
provide for a new person. This has happened to us in 
other cases, and we had someone to fill the new spot. 

The board kno-rs that if I were hit by a truck 
tomorrow, there is a man we could turn to. He has 
never had any such verbal commi tment , and I'd never 
make it to him. It would be deadly to tell him, to 
make a promise about any future job, I'm traininri 
him and he knows it.^^^ 

:»:***** 

Every good executive knows where his replacement 
is or a potential candidate for it. That is our sys- 
tem. We advocate a management development program to 
which we look all up and dovn.^^^ 

****** 

I an in that position now where I have got nine 
years to go. I have an inventory of people, and I 
have got a nuxber one and a rrJisber two and I think 
number two is goir.g to be here eventually. This is 
because I think he'll have the benefit of the nine 
years to develop, if I don*t get hit by a streetcar. 
Nuii^er one is plateaued but right now he has rwre ex- 
perience. Maybe five years frosi now, number one and 
number two will look differently- They might not be 
there. Bur that, to me, is an ongoing thing- I 
shouldn't wait -jntil one or two years before my re- 
tirement to look for successor, I have a respcn- 
sibility whether I am 3S or 42 or 63 to have a plan 
available to the board with !=y ideas to perpetuate a 
chief executive officer. ^^-^ 



•^Res-pondent 22- 
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'Thi?. following is the comment of a chief executive officer who 



liitnself was recruited fron outside the company. Yet, he too, is con- 
cerned about management's responsibility to develop a succession of 
leaders from within the organization: 



Hopefully, one wouldn't have to chair a committee 
to go out and look for a person. Fundamentally, that 
should be developed from within. Our board realizes, 
should I drop dead tor^orrow (I don't want to retire 
tomorrow), we have a man who I feel is qualified right 
now to take my place. We did not have that person a 
while ago. He was with the company, but he didn't 
have the breadth of experience that he has had for th=^ 
last five years. 

We have three additional people that I leel over 
timi". have very real possibilities of being chief ex- 
ecutives . 

What you try to do is build a group around you 
that complements you. . . One will not find the in- 
dividual that you think maybe has everything, so what 
you try to do is bring along someone to complement 



It is essential to have someone from within the 
anization. Normally, the first alternative is to 



organization has a formalized succession plan or not. In discus?5THi.^ 
t'.c matter, the interviewees focused on three principal considerations: 




****** 
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the importance of guarding against their own personal biases in the 
selection of a successor, the circumstances and needs of the organiza- 
tion at the time, and the qualifications of the available candidates. 

The following are some of the respondents* comments regarding 
avoidance of personal biases and taking into consideration the organiza 
tion's situation in the selection of a successor to the position of 
chief executive officer. The respondents* views as to desirable and 
necessary qualifications for this position are discussed later in this 
chapter, 

I have the same problem with that question as 
all chief executive officers do; that is, the fatuous 
and incorrect assumption that there is no one who so 
uniquely embraces all of the competences that I have. 
Given that, I think that corporations now are of the 
size way beyond what business minds have been trained 
to manage. I don't give a good damn what anyone says, 
(a major oil company) and big banks are beyond the 
comprehenslc of the management. Then you go to some 
kind of esoteric form, all kinds of committees oper- 
ating, and then you are in a different ball game. You 
don't know what is going on aJl the way down (the 
organization). You think you know. You think you 
have alert systems. Or management by exception and 
the computer makes it possible to do, but it may not 
be right. Who the hell knows if he does it right 
today? You can't manage with a single individual. So, 
my answer would be that you need wliatever you happen 
to need at that point in time; and every point in time 
is different. The guy who is right to the time when 
I leave here, and I don't know when that is yet, could 
be wrong for another time. You might need a guy who 
is an accounting-type. You might need someone who is 
management consultant oriented, or you might need a 
great political figure. 

i( ic ic ic ic ic 
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We don't have a line of succession. It depends 
a lot on the state of the organization and the need 
created by the absence of a particular person. 

In some organizations you have a real rebuild- 
ing job to be done, and it is pretty hard for some- 
one completely disassociated from the industry to 
come in and do that job, too. Without the team under- 
neath him, it would be very difficult. 

I can give you another example. Many times we 
move a person Into a functional area that is strange 
to him, and you move him in at the top of it. It 
may not be at the top of the company, but it is at 
the top of an area. We feel pretty comfortable with 
that kind of a move as long as he is a quick learner 
and has demonstrated some basic talents and there is 
a team below that is solid and can keep him from mak- 
ing the kinds of mistakes that he would be free to 

iNr ★ ★ ★ iKr ★ 

My natural reaction would be that he has to be 
the kind of guy that fits the same kind of mold that 
I perceive I am, the same qualities. 

I think that number one, I would put somebody 
in who had experience in this industry. That is sort 
of like saying: I'm aboard and pull up the ladder; 
because I didn't have any experience when I came 
here. . . 

Since coming into the presidency, I have brought 
some people in here v^o had experience in this in- 
dustry and of our business. I think it was essential. 
You can Introduce only a certain amount of change 
through an organization. 

You have to pick the person who is best equipped 
at this particular point in time in the social and 
political climate that we are operating in. And, con- 
sidering the affairs of the company at a particular 
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time, who will do the best job. The description of 
that ^^ndividual varies from time to time. Sometimes 
the vi^hcle project may be expansion. You get someone 
who can look ahead and plan for this. At other times, 
you may be in hard times, and you need a financial 
man who will clamp down and hold on to everything. 

I have looked back over the presidents this com- 
pany has had over the last 35 to 40 years, and I have 
found that each one had a particular talent that he 
brought at that time when it was needed. 

So, I think that the job is to assess what the 
most important problem is going to be for the next 
few years and whether what we are doing is going to 
be socially acceptable. In other words, are we in 
an honorable and respectable business or are there 
changes we will have to make with our public attitudes 
What are our relationships with the government? What 
are the internal problems of the company? I think 
that I have to find the guy or guys who are best in 
those situations. These people should have a complete 
knowledge of the company, how it operates, where it 
operates . 

Question; You would look for a candidate within 
the company? 

Respondent: Certainly. We would have to be 
pretty disillusioned in the crop of people that we 
have around here before we went outside for a chief 
executive. 

****** 

I guess, in part, you have to see what the world 
looks like. If it is essentially what it is today, 
I would look for someone from within the company who 
has grown up with us and understands the company with 
its peculiarities and understands the interfaces in 
the competition on a world-wide basis. 

In this company, which is complex, many bright 
people have come in and flopped. I look from within 
for people who have risen to the surface and have 
brought understanding. 
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A techn'.cal background is what it would probably 
involve. I didn't used to feel this way. True, a 
good business manager can get himself a technical man 
and can run a major division. One of our good finan- 
cial managers is doing this. However, there is a 
danger of too much dependence upon the senior engi- 
neer. I lean toward people who have technical ex- 
posure and have grown with the company. If we wait 
for ten years, that may not be the story then.119 

Discussed now is the respondents' views as to the qualifications 
require. 1 of individuals who are to be selected for the responsibilities 
of chief executive officer. As could be expected, these included a 
Threat many factors, among them the individual's educational preparation. 
Educational background was considered by th.. interviewees (and is so 
treated in this stud/) in the total context bf desired rapabilities and 
with particular relationship to the person's track record and pr--iisc 
of future performance. 

Table 18 lists the 66 multiple responses of the 30 respondents 
regarding what they consider to be the most important criteria in the 
evaluation of candidates for high level management positions. (It should 
be noted that data in this chapter when cross-tabulated with all other 
previously discussed data yield no statistically significant correlation.) 
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TABLE 18 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING CANDIDATES 
FOR HIGH-LEVEL MANAGF.MENT POSITIONS 



Category 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 


Related experience 


15 


23 


In-house candidate 


7 


11 


People -oriented 


12 


18 


Leadership 


3 


4 


Integrity 


5 


8 


Well-rounded executive 


6 


9 


Young 


5 


8 


Other 

TOTAL 


13 
66 


19 
100 


In reviewing thes^ 


responses. It is interesting to 


note that. 



while a person's particular educational background may be important in 
gaining entry to lover-level positions, it clearly is not considered sig- 
nificant in the evaluation of candidates for top management. The most 
consequential factors in this re^^ard would appear to be successful prior 
experience aad a strong people-oriented attitude. 



Certainly, other factors were also discussed. These are listed 
in Table 18. Yet to indicate the interdependence of these various quali- 
fications, it is necessary to go to the words of the respondents them- 
selves. As the following excerpts from the interviews show, the formu- 
lation and application of criteria for selectlc^n to top management posi- 
tions are clearly very complex and subtle matters: 
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Educational preparation is unimportant at that 
stage. I think the kind of person that you find gen- 
erally has the top educational qualities. I think 
education gets you into that position. By the time 
you have developed, you have gone through phases. The 
odds of getting to that position are higher if you 
have an educational background* 

There are some in this organization who have only 
a high school education and can run rings around those 
who have much more educationally* It is getting harder 
to do, though. They learn enough of what you have to 
know that they can rise to the top without the formal 
education. There are some personal aspects that handi- 
cap you a bit socially. However, a person gets polish id 
by other means. 

Once he has built a track record, it overshadows. 
The emphasis would be more in the actual person and the 
experience rather than the package of credentials. It 
so happens that all top officers here do have good 
formal educational backgrounds . 

it if it it it it 

First off, I would look for successful taanage- 
ment experience in line responsibility. You have got 
to have that. We would be looking (chief executive 
officer) at an age bracket of 45 to 55. You surely 
don't want to move a man in that wouldn't have a ten- 
year opportunity ahead of himself. We would prefer 
to take him from one of our own career maijnagers. One 
of the requirements of our managers is his potential 
promotability to chief executive officer. We feel 
strongly that it is a desirable thing to do* I guess 
the next thing is: What kind of person is he? What 
kind of social responsibility has he demonstrated? 
What is his family situation? Those types of things. 

At that age it really isn't very important about 
his academic background* You look at academic cre- 
dentials but they are not decision factors. You have 
to relate it to what was cuotomary at the time he went 
to school. If you take someone who is 55, what were 
the backgrounds of the better people coming out of 
school at that time? You would be interested more in 
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his extra-curricular activities than what he did aca- 
demically because, whatever he did, his successful 
business career overshadows a lack of cutstandingness 
in the academic area. ^21 

* !fc * * * 

. . . and he must be a family man. I will not 
project a bachelor; he must have a soul, a whole man. 
He must have a proper reputation inside and outside 
the compcii)y. He wants to be the kind of person with 
the appropriate humility so that when he gets in 
trouble, he doesn'c bull it ahead or not ask. . . It 
would be these qualities on top of their being quali- 
fied. . . Timing and luck is why half the gu-vs are 

***** 

I wouldn't worry about his education in this job 
(chief executive officer) at all. 

Question: How about the kind of individual? 

Respondent; His track record. Then you start 
to get into the value system of the individual. The 
value system of the company as it is and as you might 
like to have it. And this varies tremendously among 
companies. Some companies, such as ours, are pretty 
much long-run oriented— just the nature of our business 
. . . everything we have is dedicated to, more or less, 
the ability of long-range planning and thinking. A 
guy who came i*> from the electronics industry would 
find this a foreign world. To try to transmute this 
company with a parallel to the way they try to run an 
electronics industry would give me a little cause for 
hesitation in selecting that kind of an individual. 

That is just a part of it. The value systems 
also go beyond that. The kind of people, the way in 
which we operate becomes a lore in the company. It 
doesn't mean it is good or bad, but it is a habit, a 
practice. We are known as a pretty stable, reliable 
employer who treats their people decently. I can name 
a couple of companies that might not have that repu- 
tation. 
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• . . the comment I would like to make, and I 
think it is true of most of the companies here (re- 
ferring to the list of respondents): There isn't 
really any secret; there isn*t any shortcut or any 
magic road. It is just one helluva lot of hard work 
involved and I don't know how we are going to get it 
across to people looking for that magic button to push. 
Those whom I depend upon certainly are not demonstrat- 
ing results in glib tongues and buzz words. 

ir is it it -k it 

Q uestion; Should he have a legal background? 
(llie respondent, a chief executive officer, is a law- 
yer.) 

Respondent; No, it doesn't make any difference, 
oS long as he doesn't feci he knows it all. He could 
have followed the cheroistry ladder, or his specialty 
may be biology and he know3 how ostriches have babies. 
It is the crustacean bed approach. Guys who say that 
there is only one way. . . one kind of education, or 
that you liave to be of o Norwegian Baptist background, 
etc, etc.— H0GWASH::^24 

I would look for a guy who is in his early 40's, 
a fellow who has stripes on his sleeve; someone who 
has experience in running a successful operation; some- 
one who has had enough time to have lived with all the 
problems. He should be people-sensitive, a good judge 
of people, able to get along, sensitive to situations, 
have the ability to think things through and be able 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. That's probably 
what I would look for. 

Question; Any other educational qualifications? 

Respondent; He should have had rt least four 

years of college. An MBA is not necessarily manda- 

1 7 S 

tory. Educationally, he should be a generalist . 

★ ★★★★★ 
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It is a hard question. There is no pat answer. 
Experience in our particular business is not necessary. 
To use a trite phrase — a well-rounded executive. He 
must have a good financial background. He should have 
a reasonable understanding of the important functions 
of the business, and he should know where he has to 
strengthen his own abilities. 

It would be a person who relates well with people 
because we are a people-problems organization. A mar- 
tinet attitude would filter all the way down the line 
through the organization. 

It should be someone who convinces me he has the 
big picture of responsibility. He has enough experi- 
ence, even in a specialized field, to prove his execu- 
tive capabilities. He understands the need for per- 
meating the organization with this feeling. 

Question; What in the educational background 
produces this? 

Respondent; Perhaps course work is superfluous. 

I'd be looking for someone who is well above average 

intelligence, it is true. But education tells only 

a little bit. It doesn't tell that much from the 

courses. It may or may not tell you about his moti- 
vation. 126 

-k -k it ic * -k 

One of the responsibilities of management, at 
the very outset, is to provide for a succession in 
management. There is no greater requirement than to 
surround yourself with the most capable people that 
you have available to you. From this you select, in 
my judgment, two or three alternatives that will meet 
the situation as you continue down the road. The type 
of person, in fact, the type of people I have surrounded 
myself with are really diverse. They are people that 
have the basic requirement of a strong background in 
finance and accounting. T iy have strong capability in 
the administrative field, handling people, giving direc- 
tion, people who have a good awareness of the overall 
scope of the business. 
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The business we are in is 30 to 35 percent inter- 
national. The person who will be in line for top man- 
agement has been at a hlgti level of management and has 
the scope and understands our priorities and our strat- 
egy. We have five group vice presidents — ^young, very 
dynamic people to head up these profit centers. 

I aifl a strong believer ±n promoting from within. 
Management development is the prime responsibility of 
management. This person roust know what our goals are, 
what we are doing, give guidance and direction to 
people, have an esprit de corps and enthusiasm for 
the task at hand. 

. • • taking on a general assignment and produc- 
ing in a commendable way will do more for you, in both 
your own personal development and your opportunities, 
than anything I know.^^'' 

i( i( if i( i( it 

Question; nT»at about educational background? 
How important is it? Is it a prerequisite for the 
presidency? 

Respondent; I guess I would always look to see 
if he is a college graduate and has a college degree. 
I place a lot of importance on it. He was motivated 
to do it and that tells me a lot about the man. The 
absence of the degrees would not be a complete barrier. 
But, I would have to see other attributes to overcome 
his not having that college degree. 

The content is not so important as the degree 
itself. A person could have an MBA in finance or 
personnel, or what not. If he has made that: grade, 
it seems to roe it tells me a lot about him. ^28 

Tnc same respectful but qualified view concerning the significance 
of formal educational background as a qualification for top executive 
leadership was expressed by another chief executive officer, a man who 
himself had earned three academic degrees — in engineerings law, and finance: 
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Question; Do you look primarily for a certain 
kind of experience or educational background? 

Respondent; I probably wouldn't even know the 
educational background of many of our senior people • 
I think it is probably very important but they may 
have obtained their education in many ways, forcally 
or not. ^ 

When we look for a senior person, as we did this 
past summer, we could use their biography. However, 
when you have worked with people 20 years, or as I ' 
have in this case for A 1/2 years, you begin to know 
a good deal about them: their ethics, intelligence, 
the way they approach problems, their stamina, com- 
petitiveness, and business acumen. One tends to put 
this totally together in value judgments relative to 
a whole ^tack of things. 

When we find that a p*>rson may be weak in some 
area, we try to get him to brush up or get niore ex- 
posure making sure that he is bolstered by a very 
fine person. Just as I learned a lot from the people 
I worked for, I learn a lot from people who work for 
rae, too. If by judiciously putting a person in juxta- 
position with the training he is lacking, he gets ex- 
posed. He will tend, then, to bring the people he 
relied on along. It is human nature. A lot of people 
in organizations don't realize this. It is not crony- 
ism or favoritism. Life is too short and you have 
learned to appreciate his excellence and his weak 
points, and you know the art of management Is to help 
the comers In your organization get exposed to other 
people. In time, through adnixturing, they make 
strengths in the whole company. 129 
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CHAPTER 17 
SUMMARY 

Introduction 

The purpc^. e c' this study has been to examine and analyze the 
vi-.rs of senior executives as to the role and significance of formal 
educcStioraJ e:.:periences in the develcprtient of top-level business man- 
agers. Formal educational experiences have been construed to Include 
college, graduate and professional schooling, and various types of what 
is commonly called continuing education. Which of their ovm educational 
experiences do sen:or level executives consider to have been most valu-- 
able in preparing them for top management responsibilities? What type 
of educational preparation would they recommend to young people who 
aspire to senior executive positions? And what weight would they attach 
to educational background in the selection of their successor? 

Most of the 30 senior executives intervl;-wed were affiliated 
^ith large corporations. In responding to the Interview questions, they 
not only replied to the questions themselves but spoke candidly of their 
own educational ano professional experiences as well as their relation- 
ships with their colleagues and of the workings of their companies and 
the larger society. The study, therefore, makes available the inter- 
viewees' thinking about the significance of education in the development 
of senior executives. It places the educational factor in what the rt- 
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spondents believe to be its pertinent human, organizational, and societal 
contexts and at the same time reveals a good deal about the type of people 
who today participate in the leadership of American business. 

Methodology 

The busic methodology of the study has been to conduct personal 
interviews with a sample of 30 senior corporate executiws. The inter- 
view technique seeiaed preferable to the use of questionnaires for sev- 
eral reasons. A personal interview ensures that the intended respond- 
ent is actually the one who replies. Open-ended questioning in a per- 
sonal interview offers more opportunity for the in-depth probing of 
attitudes and for the clarification of value terms^ It is also likely 
to elicit core data from respondents, as well as a wider range of infor- 
mation, insi-hts and perspectives, than can be garnered through a written 
questionnaire. 

The judgment sample selection began with a roster of California's 
top 100 Cwiqjanies. From among these, 30 senior executives were selected, 
representing 29 companies located in the San Francisco Bay area. The 
respondents were chosen by virtue of their positions as key executives 
xn the companies selected. 

Top executives of American corporations have historically tended 
to be Caucasian males. Reflecting this fact, the inrerview sample was 
drawn from this group and did not include female executives or individ- 
uals from ethnic minority backgrounds. As more women and minorities 
come to hold top executive positions, thev, tco, should be similarly 
studied to discover if the results wt?uld be the same. 
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The 30 executives interviewed included 26 corporate presidents, 
2 chainnen of boards of directors, 1 vice chairman, and a senior vice 
president. Transcripts were laade of all interviews. Interview sessions 
ran for approximately one hour. An interview guide was ,xsed so cs to 
ensure that the same subject areas would be discussed with each respon- 



dent, 



Section I - College 
Generally, the questions related to the respondents' own evalu- 
ation of their college education, including what in retrospect seened 
to have been strengths and weaknesses. Also included were such post- 
college educational experiences as :nanasement development and training 
courses. In addition, respondents were asked about the significance 
they wo^ild attach to foro-^l educational preparation in the selection of 
::heir successor in the top management slot. 

The data collected from the 30 interviews were analyzed both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. A factor analysis did not show any 
neaningful correlative indices anong the variables that relate educa- 
tional background and experience to senior executive achievament. Thic 
suggests that there is not necessarily a predictable cause and effect 
relatimship. 

The statistics presented included frequences of responses to 
questions and cross-tabulations of responses for significant relation- 
ships. 

Tventy-five of the 30 senior executives were either recruited 
frox outside the organiration or proncted frcr within. Tne retraining 
five were corporate presidents vho either were the original coirpany 
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founders or had strong family connections with major stockholders. 

All the executives interviewee had at least one college degree. 
In their undergraduate educational preparation they were evenly divided 
between primarily technical/scientific end general/libera] arts. Over 
half of thezi had earned more than one higher education degree. There 
is no statistically significant correlation between the type of under- 
graduate education (that is, technical or liberal) which the interviewees 
had experienced and the path by which they achieved their top manage- 
nent positions (that is, through outside recruitment, by in-house pro- 
motion, as the organization's founder, or through family connections). 

The interviews focused especially on the relationship of the 
re - pondents* educational errperiences to their role in top management, 
Almos .hout exception, the respondents emphasized the part continual 
education had played in meeting their educational needs during various 
phases of their careers. 

The aspect of their undergraduate education that the inter- 
viewees consistently felt to have been most important was its form 
rather than its content. What seemed to coimt was less the subject 
matter studied than the intellectual discipline and aixalyticaJL training 
vhich the study entailed. Generally, the interviewees vith a liberal 
arts background attached greater importance to the fors: of their under- 
graduate education, whereas the interviewees vith a technical under- 
graduate Dackgrounc believed that their technical training had been most 
helpfiiL, 

Tna major and most frequently cited educational weakness was in 
the area of accounting and finance. Respondents discussed how they had 
had to niake up thesa deficiencies on the job and through executive man- 
ager>ent programs . 139 



Several of the interviewees are currently active in an advisory 
capacity to business schools. They point out how business education 
programs have changed over the past 20 to 30 years to include the account- 
ing and financial area as well as other subjects that were previously 
underemphasized or not even available, executive? with engineering and 
other technical backgrounds discus. ;ed the need to provide more exposure 
to financial courses and human relcticns subjects at engineering schools. 

Section II - Since College 
The executives interviewed highly recommend, support, and, in 
alnost all cases, have themselves participated in management training 
prograsis throughout their careers. Management development programs are 
closely related to personnel evaluation and identification of potential 
pronotables. A recurrent theme during the interviews suggests that it 
is as much the employees' responsibility to seek continued self^evelopment 
as it is a corporate obligation to provide management development oppor- 
tunities. Several executives recommended the use of professional, in- 
dividual career counseling for the benefit of errployees as veil as the 
company. As career paths progress to higher executive levels, the 
management and personal development emphasis gradually shifts from tech-- 
nical to general. 

There is a significant relationship between the top executives 
who strongly support management development programs and those who are 
heavily committed to crgarJLraticn development, Tnis was equallv true 
of executives whose undergraduate educational "backgrounds had been 
technical as those who had studied liberal arts subjects. It seemed in 
this regard as well as others that the interviewees' long years of cor- 
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porate experience considerably overshadowed their earlier undergraduate 
orientation. 

It is interesting that approximately two-thirds of the respon- 
dents volunteered comments on tne desirability of a well-rounded executive, 
even though no question was asked in that regard. It appears that some 
companies go to great lengths to encourage executives to broaden them- 
selves culturall> and in other respects. There is an important correla- 
tion between those who advocate that the executive sbuula be a well-rounded 
person and those who have heaw commitments to organization development 
progra:ns. As one senior executive put it, *Ve try to develop *the 
toncrrows* 10 to 15 years down the road. We want our executives to be 
broad before they get there.'' This comment was, in its gist, typical. 

The inte.TV*lewees ::.learly indicated a strong concern about under- 
standing and vot'iclng vltiri people. They emphasized that iranagerial 
success is based on the ability to motivate and work t: ough the efforts 
of others. 

About half the respondents, although not specifically questioned 
on the natter, offered cainments about the importance of developing effec- 
tive speakings writing, and communications skills. Cross-tabulated data 
showed a meaningful relationship between attitudes regarding the iirpor- 
tance of good co— lunication skills and a strong commirnent to r^anagerrent 
develcpnent irai^iing prograizis. The ability to corciunicato is: regarded 
by several of the tcp executives interview^ad as an essential aspect c£ 
managing. 

About half the respondents mentioned their indebtedness to others 
who had helped the:2 at different times in their lives. It was generally 
agreed that there were bound to he many people who at various tiz:es made 
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important and lasting impressions upon the careers of those who became 
top executives. 

Sixteen of the thirty interviewees brought up the subject of 
self-discipline as related to strong motivations and achievement. 

Twenty-five of the respondents volunteered comments on their 
commitment to a high standard of ethical behavior and social responsi- 
bility. There was a correlation of these respocses with responses of 
these executives who discussed the importance of being a well-rounded 
executive. 

D-aring the interviews the respondents also volunteered views 
cn society's cbar-ging values and the role of education. Some expressed 
dismay at the general lack of comprehension of the American economic 
system and especially the function of profit. Others discussed ccn- 
teinporary technological, economic, •..ov-mnental , social, and education 
developments and the directions of Anericm society generally. 

Section III - Exec-itives ' Recoamendations 
rnere was no general agreement about any ideal program of ed- 
ucational preparation for successfiii executives. Regardless of their 
indavic-aal educational preference^, almost all the interviewees erspha- 
sixec the iniportance of nnderstanding and adjusting to the particular 
neK-ds, ability, level of naturlty and aspirations of the individual 
young person. Several respondents recczrsend that professional testing 
and counseling should be used for this purpose for the benefit of bct±: 
individuals and coCTanies. 

As a group, the respondents favored an undergraduate liberal 
arts orientation for anyone considering a career as an executive. Re- 
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spondents from scxcntific or technically oriented companies tended to 
cdvise those interested in a specific technology to pursue that course 
and then zo add an MBA dei^l'ee and bro..-^,don their education later. 

On the question whether or not there should be a break during 
the educational process, the respondents are evenly divided. Most of 
the executives who advocated a break believed that it should be taken 
between college and graduate school and primarily for the purpose of 
gaining useful work experience. The executives who preferred no break 
generally qualified their views in the case of young persons who appeared 
to need i?.ore r^iturity before going on to graduate school. Many of the 
respondents agreed on the desirability of Including some actual work 
experience with the vcung person's fonnal educational prograins, 

TVie interviewees were also asked about the criteria they would 
use in the selection of their own successor. Discussion of this subject 
revealed a general and intense sense of responsibility on the part of 
the respondents to provide Tuanagerent development progranis in order to 
find ana prepare future leaders within their own organizations. 

The respondents discussed their own _-ducational strengths and 
weaknesses and offered suggestions as to what should be included in the 
educational preparation of v-u-j ^xec^Ttiv-o '.spirants. However, educa- 
tional background was clearly not ^.el : lo ^ an iirpcrtant factor in the 
evaluation of candidates for top management. What appears to count most 
at that level is the person's cver-al^ ability, their track record and 
future promise and the extent to which they ^re sensitive towari, — .d 
can work with and through other peonle. 
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CHAPTER 18 

REFLECTIONS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Reality as a whole is always beyond our powers of analysis; its 
infinite conplexity allows only of reflection. Reflection, on the other 
hand, is dependent on the insights it draws froQ analysis. Yet analysis 
can never address itself to more than aspects of reality — ^problems and 
subject matters abstracted from reality as a whole. For that reason, 
if the results of analysis are to be used to full advantage, they must 
be recombined with the larger reality to which they pertain. And in 
this recombining of the insights developed by analysis with the larger 
reality we hope to illuminate, we again have no alternative but to return 
to reflection. Yet our reflection will then be enriched by the new 
knowledge we have gained from our analysis — assir-ing, of course, that 
tne subject we selected for study was significant and that the analysis 
itselr was veil conceived and properly carried out. 

So it h.:-^ been with the present study. We began with an exani- 
nation cr ::he v-i.--vz cf serdor business executives concerning the role 
cr rcrr^l e'Ju;^.at:• c^^rial e.cperiences in preparing people for successful 
careers vj^-ement, Ve found Ui.^.t ir the opinions of the executives 

intervxewed, formal educational experiences were only one among manv 
ractors that contributed to successful executive careers. And now, to 
derive the greatest possible meaning from our study, ve must turn to the 
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larger reality from which we cook onr point of departure. We must re- 
flect on what the study appears to show about the senior business execu- 
tives whose views on education we solicited. 

li/hat kind of people are these, who have made it to the top of 
their professional ladder; in what regards are they truly the "uncommon 
wheels'* that the title of the study (with a touch of inelegance, for 
which I apologize) claims them to be? To what extent do their values 
ar.d attitudes follow traditional American patterns, and in what vrays is 
their outlook distinctively contemporary? What are they concerned about 
in the larger society? How do they see their roles as business leaders? 
And finally, what kinds of challenges do they appear to pose for the 
country's educati-rnal inrritutions and educators? 

Business Leaders as People 
Judged on the basis of the sanple of thirty individuals inter- 
viewed for the study, today's American business leaders are, indeed, an 
impressive group • As one would expect, they are intelligent, thought- 
ful, and vrell-informed. But contrary to popular stereotypes, they are 
neither narrow in outlook and interests nor bureaucratic in mentality 
and style. Their most prominent common characteristics are an 5r tense 
urge to achieve, an 3xcepcicnal capacity for bard vrork, aiicl a striving 
for excellence in whatever task they undertake^ While thdr dress and 
manner are generally conservative, most strike one as strong individuals, 
v:.th a decided penchant to make up their own minds. And though the 
world in which they live an:: work is highly structured, one senses in 
tn^ a strong element of s^rontaneity; many, in fact, appear to experien<^o 
lire as an adventure in wtiich they are delighted and gratef-^1 to b^,. vr-* 
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gaged. All have highly developed analytical abilities, but most show 
a good deal of imaginativeness as well. They are, for the most part, 
self --assured and confident but at the same time appear to have an acute 
sense of life's complexities and of their own limitations. 

Another common characteristic of senior toerican business 
executives is their breadth of professional ai.J general k-iowledge. Yet 
nost seen sincerely to wish they knew a great deal more and to view 
their entire career as one continuing educational experience. They 
recognize the key importance of specific managerial skills but accord 
hardly less value to various kinds of humanistic studies. They see 
these as both personally enriching and professionally useful, particu- 
larly as managers assume high-level policy-making responsibilities • 
Yet as respectful as they are of all types of education and expertise, 
they place the greatest value on the capacity for judgment. For they 
recognize that it is in the capacity for judgment that intelligence, 
personality factors, experience, and education come together. They 
seem deeply aware that it is through the successful exercise of this 
capacity that they rust justify the strategic le.-deiship positions that 
have been entrusted to them and achieve their ov^ prcfessior^l ful- 
fillment . 
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Business Leaders and Traditional and Contemporary 
Anerican Values 
In a great many ways, the values and outlook of the senior 
American business executive are today much the same as they have always 
been. He believes in the ethic of personal responsibility. He sees 
hard work as a good in itself and an essential condition of a produc- 
tive end healthy society. He considers achievement as the surest road 
to personal satisfaction and recognition by one's fellows. Ay.d he is 
strongly cormitted to the ideal and practice of excellence. In the 
language oi coac^mporary sociology, he subscribes to the principle of 
-eritocracy. He believes in the equality of access to opportunity and 
feels strongly that rewards should be based on the value ajd qcality of 
a person's performance. He is confident, moreover, that rewards earned 
in this fashion are bound to follcv. And he is convinced that violations 
of this principle cannot but lead to a general slackening of effort, 
deterioration of the society's capabilities and damage to individual 
morale and motivation. 

Yet if, in these ways, today's senior executive follows tradi- 
tional .Mexican patterns, his outlook also includes a number of signifi- 
cant contemporary sensibilities. Perhaps most markedly of all. he appears 
tr have a sincere and profound respect for people. recognizes that 
this is essential if he is to work effectively with, and through his 
employees and colleagues. And he at the s^e time seems genuinely to care 
about them as individ-^als. He evidences this attitude in his acute con- 
cern about being an effective communicator. And he shows it, too, in his 
ceter^ation to pro'rtde opportunities for counseling, education and 
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deserved career advancement for his organization's work force. Though 
he continues to see the efficient operation and continued financial 
soundness of the corporation as his first responsibility, he clearly 
devotes much greater effort than did earlier generations of managers 
to the facilitation cf the men and women through whom these economic 
objectives must be achieved* 

A second, characteristically contemporary attitude is manifested 
in tht senior executive's concern about his own and his company's re-- 
'ationships with the larger community. He is anything but the free-- 
vheeling business buccaneer whom we read about in our nineteenth-century 
history. He appears to set high standards of morality and inte^ritv 
for himself. And he is deeply preoccupied with living up to current 
expectations cf corporate responsibility. He typically devotes much of 
his own time and skills to various ir^olunteer and pro bono activities, 
including ser\-ice on th^ boards cf trustees of hospitals and educational 
institutions and on fund-raising committees connected with artistic and 
charitable enterprises. And he holds himself open to ways his corporation 
can v-3^ticipate in helping to come to grips with ccaimunity problems. 

Finally, as much of an achiever as he hi^nseli may be, he is mere 
tolerant than w^ere his counterparts in the past cf ethers who are dif- 
rerently inclined. Albeit at times with a liu-gering sense of regret 
and misgiving, he recognizes that choices of life-style, educational 
experiences and roads to bcped-for happiness are individual matters and 
must be .-ccepted as such. 
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y directl>. One of these is the vast ignorance they perceive in all 
tions and age-groaps of the population about the principles, work- 
.s and accomplisliments of the American economic system, including the 
.ctionir.g of Anerican Susiness enterprise. They attribute this lack 
ur.derstar^ding 1- co-siderahle -leasure to what they feel has been a 
lure of our school syste-s to do an adequate job of informing the 
izenr>' about some of the rost basic realities of the American way of 
e. Many of then manifest a sense of frustration bordering on exas- 
ation at what they see as an unfair and potentially tragic paradox: 

most efficient, consumer-oriented economic system in the world 
ch, at the same time, is widely unappreciated, taken for granted, 

subjected to pocrly^inforaed criticisms. While they show no signs 
id:5hing tc go so far as to co-opt American education interfere in 

curriciila, tiey fervently wish that this gap in Americans' knowledge 
their society could quickly be remedied. 

Not only, however, do American business leaders appear dis- 
Dinted at their fellow citizens' ignorance of the nature cf American 
Lness and econoan.cs; they seem even more deeply troubled by viat 
r feel is a still more fundamental problem • That is the growing 
:lict they see developing between the values of productivity, effi- 
icy and cost effectiveness essential for a dynamic economy and the 
■ different notions cf self-enhancememt, individual and group "need 
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and instant gratif icntion that increasingly dominate American culture 
and politics. What they in effect have In mind are the concerns ad-- 
vanced by the sociologist, Daniel Bell, in his reca^^t book. The Cul- 
tural Contradictions of Capitalism . 1^30 Though their views are not as 
fully articulated as Bell's, they share essentially the 5ame forebodings. 
By virtue of their own positions in ti\e business world, they under- 
standably feel ver>' directly involved. ,\nd like Bell, they are con- 
vinced that it is a matter la which zhe entire nation has a vital 

Hov Business Leaders See Their C^wn Role 
Taken as a group, American business leaders differentiate them- 
selves surprisingly little fror: the rest of their society. They show 
little group consclcusness cn the basis of either social class or shared 
professional status. They do have close and frequent prcfessional con- 
tacts. They play golf ^nd tennis together. And they ccllabcrate in 
many of their voluntary service activities. IV*eir social sets often 
overlap. And they belong tc the sarse clubs. But even there, there 
appears to occur little s'c^tained ciscussio- cr planning as regards 
the identity, interests, and role cf senior business executives as a 
group. Though each individual necessarily wields a great deal cf in- 
fluence in his own organization, it seens impossible to speak meaning- 
fully of a self-conscious Ar:eric3n business leadership ^'establishirert'* 
as such. 

^ r\ 

-^-^nsniel Sell, 7r.e Cultural Contradictions cf Capitaligm ^ New 
York: Basic Books, 1976- 
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In effect, that is to say, senior business executives fe*^! them- 
selves to be more or less ordinary Anr«ericans whose job happens to be to 
manage business organizations, Tliey claim little more for themselves 
than to be valued and paid for the work they are doing. They have great 
faith in America and wish to contribute to its continued, creative un- 
folding. But they are disturbed by the Increasing number of regulations 
and constraints being imposed on the direction and operations of their 
enterprises. And they fear that these interventions, together with the 
diffusion of anti-business altitudes, can go only so far before their 
adverse effect is felt on the nation's economic performance and capabil- 
ities. Yet except defensively, -vH even then with self-restraint and 
an obvious desire to be socially responsible citizens, they show little 
inclination to participate aggressively in society-vide controversies. 
Neither their personal nor professional self-concepts appear to include 
aspirations for individual or group leadership roles in the active 
direction of the larger society. 

Challenges to Education 
What are the major challenges Diat appear to be posed by the 
views and situation of senior American business executives for American 
education? There would appear to be at least three. For one thing, as 
our business leaders suggest, our school curriculum planners, teachers, 
and administrators would be well advised to place greater emphasis on 
seeing that our youngsters graduate with a better understanding of the 
American economic system. This can be done without propagandizing our 
school populations or preventing or stifling criticism of the economy. 
It will demand the return to greater educational substance that is 
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increasingly being called for in regard to many other subject matters 
as well. And it vill, of course, require teachers who themselves are 
adequately informed. Tliey must be prepared, noreover, to differentiate 
clearly between factual descriptions of our economic realities aad their 
owr evaluations of these realif'es in terms of ideology and personal 
preference. Both th^ content of such revitalized economics teaching 
and the effectiveness of its presentation could be much enhanced by 
closer collpboration between teachers of economics and business and 
actual practitioners in those fields. This could be achiaved by more 
extensive utilization of teacher-practitioners drawn from the business 
world itself. And it could be further facilitated by providing ->por- 
trinities for teachers of economics to work for periods of time i i business 
organizations. It would also be hslpful if representatives from business 
were more frequently brought into classrooms as guest lecturers and as 
res::urce persons. Aiid it would serve the same purpose ii; students could 
more often visit with people in business. In all these regards, the 
business coimiunity appears prepared to come more than half way. The 
question is whether our educators are willing to do the same. 

Greater flexibility and responsiveness to the needs of students 
and employing organisations sho..j.d, in fact, be aimed for at all levels 
of American education. As the findings of t.l\^ present study show, edu- 
cation is likely to be most effective when related to the individual 
student's interests and level of maturity and combined with appropriate 
exposure to the world of work. This is most clearly the case with men 
and women who are already active in the work force and who wish to con- 
tinue their education for purposes of professional and personal develop- 
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ment. Here, especially, educators need to make every possible effort 
to offer high-standard programs in a wide variety of pertinent subject 
areas, scheduled at times, in locations, and in curricular combinations 
that most effectively serve their student constituencies. Whether or 
not the present structure of higaer education will everywhere permit 
such programming remains uncertain. Wliat would be helpful would be 
greater use of curricular advis.wn ..ommittees drawn from the professions 
which t'i«:! j.irticular academic programs are intended to serve. Additional 
impe»i>t3 v.;tild result from the inclusion of greater numbers of business 
people on university and college boards of trustees and from closer 
accountability by educators to the members of such boards. 

A third majol- rr.hallenge for educators and people in the world 
of businrss to work together is posed by the relationship of American 
business leaders to the larger society. It concerns the question of 
whether our business leaders* conception of their role is today still 
sufficient in the light of the many changes that American society has 
been undergoing. Is it enough for America's senior business executives 
to confine their leadership to the world of business alone, responding 
to developments in the rest of society merely with the posture and 
strategy of corporate social responsibility? Or h^s the social, psy- 
chological and political context in which business today operates 
become problematical to the point where business can no longer passively 
or defensively sit by? And to the extent this may be the case, can 
business afford not to be actively involved in the reshaping of our 
society and culture that is inexorably occurring and in which the 
values and interests of business have an essential part to play? And 
if business cannot and should not avoid such more active participation, 
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who is to assist our business leaders in the undertaking, including the 
enlargement of their traditional role that would necessarily be entailed? 

Here, clearly, is an unprecedented opportunity for America's 
educators. The task would be nothing less than to bring together senior 
business executives with other knowledgeable people for a sustained 
rethinking of the realities and directions of our entire society, in 
taking initiative for establishment of such a dialogue, educators too 
would be transcending their specialized, traditional preoccupations. 
Both business and education would thus be gaining inspiring and mean- 
ingful new dimensions. And all of us, as Americans, would be the ulti- 
mate beneficiaries. 
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